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Editor’s 
note... 


his issue of The Deaf American concludes our two-part 
7 series on “Communication,” and the role it has played 
in the lives of deaf people. Response to the first issue 

has been tremendous, and we are delighted that our readers 
have responded so positively to the concept of issues centered 
around special themes. We will have more from time to time. 
Elsewhere in this issue you will see information about the 
1982 NAD Convention in St. Louis, Missouri. We will be 
printing more information about the convention as we receive 
it. If you need specific information, or want to have an ex- 
hibit or other activity, please contact Gary Olsen at the 
Branch Office as soon as possible. Gary’s address is 445 N. 
Pennsylvania St., Suite 804, Indianapolis, IN 46204. For those 


who have been to NAD Conventions in the past, | know you’ll 
be looking forward to the activities and events, meeting new 
friends, and renewing old acquaintances. For those who will 
be going for the first time, We/come! You'll find it a unique 
and enriching experience, with a vast variety of opportunities 
to both learn and contribute. 

By the time you read this, the NAD Executive Board Meet- 
ing will have taken place in St. Louis. We will carry highlights 
of the Board meeting in the next issue. 

Until then, may you make of 1982 all that you wish it to 
be. 


Please Note 

Because of the large number of requests from schools, |i- 
braries, Sign Language teachers, and students, as well as indi- 
viduals, for additional copies of the recent ‘(Communication ” 
issue of The Deaf American, we have ordered a small number 
of copies reprinted. When these are exhausted, and requests 
warrant it, we will reprint the articles only in a special bro- 
chure, Requests for additional copies should be sent to the 
Editor, National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, MD 20910. 


overview 


by S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 


Mel Carter, Jr., signing ““World”’ 
Photo by Lyle Hinks 


ommunication is the heart of relationships, and the 
é way of building a better world in which to live. “‘Com- 

munication” is also the heart of two special issues of 
The Deaf American. Part One focused on communication in 
the family. 

In this second part, we move on to communication and 
the world around us. In each story we attempt to highlight 
areas of communication which are not often discussed among 
us in literature. 

Philip and Judy Bravin share their thoughts about the ed- 
ucation of their deaf children, and their shared heritage. The 
children are involved in activities with Hearing children. They 
attend a school for Deaf children which is known for its em- 
phasis on speech, speechreading, and aural training. The Brav- 
ins also discuss their social lives, which are almost totally in 
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the Deaf Community, as contrasted to Phil’s work, which is 
full-time in the Hearing Community. 

What goes on inside the Deaf Community? Barbara Kan- 
napell offers readers an interesting breakdown on Deaf peo- 
ple and their language and culture, with explanations which 
shed light on who we are and what we are like as Deaf peo- 
ple. 

Wayne Shook is a native ASL signer who does not speak. 
What does he do when he enters the work community in 
which he is the only Deaf person? He also shares with us his 
return to college after dropping out eight years before, and 
how this was a major turning point in his life. 

Within the Deaf Community, we also have minorities. Rod 
MacDonald, a deaf-blind man, gives us glimpses of communi- 
cation within the deaf-blind community. His humor is heart- 
warming and revealing as he describes how he answers a co- 
worker’s questions about his personal life. 

Mental health in the Deaf Community is another area for 
discussion. Dr. Robert Harris offers his perceptions based on 
his professional involvement in the field of mental health. 
Harris notes that, when Deaf adults feel unconditionally ac- 
cepted by the society in which they live, they will become 
more motivated to improve their communication skills with 
Hearing people. 

Dealing with Hearing people is a daily experience for 
many Deaf people, but what do Deaf people say, think, and 
feel about Hearing people? Mel Carter shares with us some 
observations of Hearing people as perceived by Deaf people. 

Along with these special articles, we have our Senior Citi- 
zens Section article by W. T. Griffing. 


Welcome to “Communication” and 1982! 
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COMMUNICATION: 
OUR HIGHEST 


PRIORITY 


| 


by Roderick J. 


Ma DONALD 


hen we speak of a lan- 
guage, we usually refer 
to a group of words 


which, when put together in var- 
ious ways, enable us to commu- 
nicate with, to share ideas with, 
and to express needs in a manner 
readily understood by others. All 
formal languages, whether vocal 
or visual, have structure, syntax 
and “rules” for expressive com- 
munication. All major formal lan- 
guages, vocal or visual, normally 
depend upon the sense of hearing 
or sight for effective reception. 


In the case of a blind person, the 
lack of sight does not in any way di- 
minish the ability to communicate ef- 
fectively through the use of vocal lan- 
guages. Similarly, a deaf person’s abili- 
ty to follow a visual language is in no 
way impaired by the loss of hearing. 
For the purpose. of communicating 
with others through language, the sub- 
stitution of sight for hearing, or hear- 
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ing for sight, is a relatively simple tran- 
sition. 

However, for individuals who are 
both deaf and blind, the situation is 
entirely different. Deaf-blind people 
do not have a formal language of their 
own, for there is no language specifi- 
cally designed for the sense of touch. 
A deaf-blind person must learn to 
communicate by adapting methods 
that normally would require the use of 
sight or hearing as, for example, fol- 
lowing Sign Language tactually, or by 
following speech through the applica- 
tion of the Tadoma method. 

It is readily apparent that deaf- 
blind persons face difficulties in the 
search for effective communication, 
yet they need that communication 
every bit as much as any other person. 

wide variety of methods and 
A techniques are used by deaf- 

blind individuals in their quest 
for effective, meaningful communica- 
tion. For example, a person who was 
born deaf, grew up as a deaf person 
and later became blind, might find 
Sign Language the most comfortable 
means of communication, and attempt 
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to follow signs tactually when no 
longer able to follow it visually. 

In such a case, the deaf-blind per- 
son employs an alternate technique in 
following a communication method 
employed by deaf people. Similarly, a 
person who became blind early in life, 
grew up as a blind person and later be- 
came deaf, might well prefer to contin- 
ue to employ the English language as 
his or her primary mode of communi- 
cation, and employ fingerspelling or 
print on palm, as the most comforta- 
ble way of following this method. This 
has been the case with me. 

Communicating in English via fin- 
gerspelling presents some obvious prob- 
lems. For one thing, it is not possible 
to fingerspell faster than about 60 
words per minute, a communication 
rate far slower than normal speaking 
or signing. A great deal of pressure can 
be placed on the interpreter in such 
situations, and the physical and emo- 
tional strain can be very taxing. 

| remember well the time | was 
making a formal presentation at work 
with my wife interpreting for me. | 
was very anxious to learn the reaction 
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to what | had said, and my wife was 
aware of this. The first person to speak 
was my boss, who exclaimed, ‘‘Good!”’ 
However, in her haste to communicate 
this to me as quickly as possible, my 
wife got her letters a little mixed up 
and instead spelled out “Goof!”’ for 
my benefit. This is the type of me- 
chanical dysfunction that | try to be 
careful about. 

Sometimes the pressure of inter- 
preting via fingerspelling can lead to 
rather humorous slips. | was once at- 
tending a meeting at which the subject 
of training interpreters to work with 
the so-called “‘low-verbal” deaf individ- 
ual was being discussed. The speaker 
was talking quite rapidly, and my in- 
terpreter was having problems in keep- 
ing up. When she informed me that the 
subject was “Training Low-Verbal In- 
terpreters,”’ | began laughing so hard | 
had to leave the room. 

ne of the most common prob- 
lems faced by deaf-blind people, 
as well as other handicapped 
individuals, is that many people feel it 
is necessary to protect the deaf-blind 
individual from the hard knocks of 
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this cruel world. Parents, for example, 
often feel that a deaf-blind child should 
not grow up with daily contact with 
non-handicapped children. The argu- 
ment is often that children can be very 
cruel in their teasing, and a deaf-blind 
child has enough to bear without that. 
| feel very strongly that deaf-blind 
people can learn from the School of 
Hard Knocks just as other people can, 
and it is a vital part of their education 
to do so. There are exceptions, but by 
and large allowing deaf-blind people to 
experience “‘real life’ situations is very 
important to their development. The 
deaf-blind individual must learn how 
to cope with these situations just like 
others must learn to do. 

When | first started working for the 
Federal government, there was a young 
man in the office who loved to tease 
me about my “‘sex life.’’ During the 
1950’s, it was referred to as one’s “‘so- 
cial life,’”’ and in the 1960’s, it was 
called, one’s “‘love life.” But this was in 
the early 1970’s, and it was referred to 
asa “‘sex life.” Every time he asked me, 
| became very embarrassed and did not 
know what to say. Well, one day he 
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Rod in communication with Nanette Fabray 
and Dr. Ray L. Jones looking on. 


asked me the inevitable question at a 
farewell luncheon we were having for a 
coworker. He wrote me the note and, 
at the same time, spoke his question 
for the benefit of the others. Everyone 
became very quiet to hear what | 
would say. As usual, | was very embar- 
rassed and did not know what to say. 
Without thinking, | blurted out that 
“My sex life is all screwed up!”’ My 
friend never teased me again. It was a 
learning experience for me — and for 
him, too, | think. 

The question of what to do, and 
what not to do, in interpreting situa- 
tions with deaf-blind persons has long 
been a topic of discussion in the col- 
lege-level communication class | teach. 
For example, | am a teacher and have 
responsibility for maintaining order in 
the classroom. | normally have the as- 
sistance of an interpreter in my class- 
room, who fingerspells for me and 
signs for the benefit of deaf students 
in the class when | speak. 
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Now suppose a deaf student in the 
class is “goofing off’ — does the inter- 
preter tell me about it? If the inter- 
preter’s primary role is seen to be 
working with deaf students in the 
classroom, the interpreter should not 
speak about the student’s behavior. 
Yet, as an interpreter for a deaf-blind 
teacher, the interpreter should give the 
visual information which the teacher 
misses by virtue of being blind. 

Here we have an interpreter with a 
dual role, a difficult assignment. The 
consensus of opinion is that the teach- 
er should explain to the students that 
the interpreter will be giving the teach- 
er visual information. But this ques- 
tion is one which illustrates the type 
of ethical difficulty an interpreter can 


face when working with a deaf-blind 
person. There is no formal code of eth- 
ics or guidelines especially established 
for this type of situation. Knowing 
what to do, how to do it, and when is 
often a matter of learn-as-you-go. 


Knowing what information to pro- 
vide can also involve what information 
not to provide. For example, consider 
the situation of an interpreter who is 
assisting with the communication at a 
meeting between a teacher, a counsel- 
or and a deaf-blind student. Let us 
suppose that the counselor arrives late, 
and greets the teacher but not the 
deaf-blind student. Does the interpret- 
er tell the student that the counselor 
did not greet him or her? 
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little thought will no doubt 
A suffice to show that the inter- 

preter should not convey this 
information, for it is calling upon the 
interpreter’s judgement in deciding 
upon what happened. The interpreter 
should simply convey the information 
that the counselor greeted the teacher. 
With sufficient experience and confi- 


dence, the deaf-blind individual will 
learn to evaluate the situation from 
the facts given, and will know not only 
what happened, but what did not hap- 
pen as well. This can be very impor- 
tant because if the interpreter specifi- 
cally calls the omission to the atten- 
tion of the deaf-blind person, it tends 
to imply fault on the part of the coun- 
selor, which an interpreter should nev- 
er do. 

The question might well be asked 
here just how an interpreter can be ex- 
pected to make appropriate judgements 
about conduct when there have never 
been any guidelines established for 
correct behavior, as there have been in 
the case of interpreting with deaf per- 
sons. My only suggestion would be for 
the interpreter to ask himself or her- 
self the question: ‘“‘Why am | here?” 


The answer is that the interpreter is 
there to provide auditory information 
which the deaf-blind person misses be- 
cause he or she cannot hear; and also 
to provide visual information which 
the deaf-blind person misses by virtue 
of being blind. The interpreter can 
bring the question down to this: “‘Is 
this information needed by the deaf- 
blind person because of deafness or 
blindness?” If the answer is yes, the in- 
terpreter should go ahead and provide 
the information. If the answer is no, 
the information should not be con- 
veyed. 


| have been asked by interpreters 
what they should do when they are 
asked to stop interpreting because 
what is said is not intended for the 
deaf-blind person’s benefit. The an- 
swer | give is always the same: “‘Inter- 
pret it.” If the speaker does not wish 
the conversation “overheard,” it is 
quite appropriate to leave the room, 
just as it is appropriate to do this when 
a hearing person is involved. To ask an 
interpreter not to communicate is 
equivalent to asking a hearing person 
not to listen — if one does not wanta 
hearing person to listen, one gets out 
of earshot. 
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Interpreting effectively with a deaf- 
blind person is a difficult assignment, 
yet it can be done and, when it is, it 
can fill the deaf-blind person with a 
feeling of self-worth, a deep-down feel- 
ing that he or she can do things just 
like everyone else, and do them well. 
A deaf-blind person can stop worrying 
about whether or not information will 
be provided, and instead concentrate 
on how it will be used. A good exam- 
ple of how this can work out can be 
seen from the following story. 

Not long ago, | had an appointment 
with IBM, and went to my appoint- 
ment with my interpreter. As we en- 
tered the lobby of the building we 
were met by a security guard. | said, 
“Good morning! We would like to see 
so-and-so.” The man called upstairs on 
the telephone and was informed that 
the person we wished to see was out, 
but was expected back shortly. He 
then turned to us and explained. My 
interpreter fingerspelled the informa- 
tion into my palm, and | turned to the 
guard and said, ‘‘That’s fine, could we 
see someone else?’’ Well, he looked at 
us for a moment and then called back 
upstairs on the telephone. 
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Oe Nae 


Rod at his closed circuit TV which enlarges 
and enhances his reading material. 


his time he tried to muffle his 
we so that we could not hear 
him. He said, “I have a girl here 
who can’t speak, but has a gentleman 
with her who does all the talking. They 
want to see somebody else.’’ He then 
turned back to us but, instead of speak- 
ing, this time he wrote a note and held 
it up for my interpreter to read. She, 
in turn, fingerspelled it for me, and | 
again spoke. We carried on a conversa- 
tion in this manner for 15 minutes, 
and all the while the guard thought he 
was dealing with a young woman with- 
out speech, and that | was her inter- 
preter. Eventually we took care of our 
business and had a good laugh over 
this on our way down in the elevator. 
At my suggestion, my interpreter waved 
to the guard as we left and said, ‘Bye! 
Thanks very much!”’ He was still star- 
ing after us as we walked down the 
street. 


What is important here is that a 
deaf-blind person, with the assistance 
of an interpreter, was able to get “‘out 
there” and conduct normal, everyday 
business effectively, without the other 
person even suspecting that he was 
both deaf and blind. | was not in any 
sense pretending | could see or hear — 
sight and hearing were just not impor- 
tant in this situation, because | was 
provided with the information | need- 
ed to conduct my business. But | can 
tell you there certainly was an inner 
feeling of excitement, even of pride, 
that | could do this, and it was because 
of the assistance of my interpreter that 
it was possible. 

Communication is a challenge for 
all of us. For some it is more difficult, 
which makes it more of a challenge. It 
is also a challenge for those who try to 
help us in our search for communica- 
tion. Communication is the key to par- 
ticipation in the mainstream of life, 
and in this regard it can be said that 
communication is the highest priority. 


(Mr. Macdonald is employed by the 
U.S. Department of Labor.) & 
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COMMUNICATION AND MENTAL HEALTH: 


by Rober t 
HARRIS 


e are currently witnessing a burgeoning interest 
WV zens communication and mental health special- 

ists in their separate efforts to maintain or enhance 
deaf individuals’ psychological integrity. Time has arrived for 
us to consider the fertilization of research and anecdotal 
findings from the specialists in these two fields in order to 
better understand how a person’s competence in communica- 
tion plays a significant role in determining his or her well-be- 
ing (i.e., mental health). 

This paper will focus on three areas: a) what we have 
learned from communication specialists, b) what we have 
learned from mental health specialists, and c) application of 
the findings to the family, school, and community environ- 
ments for the development of a positive self-concept in deaf 
individuals. 


What we have learned from communication spe- 
Cialists. 

From the recent linguistic studies (Baker & Battison, 1980; 
A. Harris, 1978; Stokoe & Battison, 1981), we learn that 
American Sign Language (ASL) is a gestural communication 
system with its own richness, complexity, and capacity to 
give a deaf child both access to representational skills and an 
awareness of social structure. We also learn that deaf children 
of deaf parents, exposed to a gestural communication system 
from birth, are significantly more skilled in intellectual and 
social tasks than are deaf children of hearing parents (R. Har- 
ris, 1978; Meadows, 1968; Vernon & Koh, 1970). 


pr, Harris is a Senior Clinical Psychologist and Director of Research 
and Training for the Mental Health and Hearing-lmpaired Program 
at St. Paul-Ramsey Medical Center in St. Paul, MN. 
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Robert I. Harris 


We have also learned that competence in communication 
has special potentialities as mechanisms for regulation and 
control (A. Harris, 1978). Ability to communicate yields the 
dual possibilities of social control and self-control. Without 
communication skills, it would not be possible for a deaf per- 
son to monitor his or her motor behavior in a manner similar 
to that of a hearing person. Also, without skills in communi- 
cation, it would be difficult for a deaf person to interact with 
his or her peers for socialization purposes. 

A. Harris (1978) proposed that we can learn a lot about 
the implications of communication competence for deaf peo- 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT IN DEAF INDIVIDUALS 


Bob with his wife Evie and pet, Tani. 


ple by looking at three different levels: a) sociopolitical level, 
b) interpersonal level, and c) internalized level. She explained 
that we can learn to appreciate the rich potentialities ASL of- 
fers if we make an effort to explore the issues of communica- 
tion competence at these three aforementioned levels. 

At a sociopolitical level. We note, for example, that when 
the society is willing to recognize and accept ASL as an offi- 
cial language of the deaf community, we make the conditions 
possible for deaf people to shape their own destiny through 
decision-making and policy-making involvement in the educa- 
tional, human service, government, and other public sectors. 
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Also, the society makes it possible for deaf leaders and 
their fellows to ‘“‘mainstream”’ themselves in the general pub- 
lic through the use of interpreters as “communication liai- 
sons” between the hearing and deaf communities. In past 
years, it was not possible for deaf leaders and their fellows to 
shape their own destinies because ASL was not formally re- 
cognized or accepted by the educators of the deaf in the 
1800’s to 1960's. 

Through the growing acceptance and the official recogni- 
tion of ‘ASL by the hearing society, we have witnessed many 
rich dividends: a) the birth of the Registry of Interpreters for 
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the Deaf, b) the birth of the National Theatre of the Deaf, c) 
the Federal award to the National Association of the Deaf to 
establish a Communicative Skills Program which eventually 
led to the establishment of thousands and thousands of Sign 
Language classes across the nation, d) the opening of several 
new theatres for the deaf in the country, e) the establishment 
of a new television and film industry for the deaf, Beyond 
Sound, and f) television networks’ acceptance of the use of 
interpreters and closed-captioned Line 21 for television pro- 
grams. 

At an interpersonal level. We have learned from many 
comparative studies on deaf children with deaf parents and 
those with hearing parents (see reviews by R. Harris, 1978; 
Meadows, 1980) that better communication between the 
child and the parent leads to better skills in cognitive, social, 
and personal development. We also learn from the studies on 
child development and deafness (Greenberg, 1979, 1980; 
Schlesinger & Meadows, 1972) that a necessary, though not 
sufficient, requirement for adequate development in the deaf 
child is the access to a two-way, reciprocal communication 
system arising early in family life. Whatever the communica- 
tive mode, this system must maximize the exchange of infor- 
mation, both social and experiential, between parent and 
child. 

Second, we have learned from those studies that interac- 
tive sequences arising very early in infancy play an important 
role in personal, social, emotional, and language development. 
By implication, it suggests that we can learn a lot about fami- 
ly dynamics, socialization, and the interpersonal domain in 
deaf children and their families by looking at communication 
competence as a central issue to study. 

At an internalized level. We also learn from studies with 
deaf people (see an excellent review by Meadows, 1980) that 
a deaf person’s ability to internalize a language through inter- 
action with people, i.e., through communicative exchanges, 
makes it possible for this person to cope. with the daily de- 
mands of life through cognitive skills and to interact with 
people on a daily basis through social skills. 


What we have learned from specialists 
in mental health. 

Studies abound showing that communication deficits in 
deaf individuals lead to personal, social, emotional, and voca- 
tional problems (Grinker, 1969; Rainer, et al., 1963; Rodda, 
1974; Schlesinger & Meadows, 1972 — to name a few). We 
are interested, however, in looking at personality correlates 
of communication competence in deaf people. 

A recent article by Stokoe and Battison (1981) provides 
an illustrative example of how significant a role communica- 
tion skills can play on the behavioral and emotional function- 
ing of deaf children. They were interested in studying the ef- 
fect of familial deafness on the incidence of emotional/be- 
havioral (E/B) disorders among deaf children. They used the 
data from Office of Demographic Studies at Gallaudet Col- 
lege to reduce the sample of hearing-impaired children so 
that the only remaining children were those who did not 
have handicapping conditions other than E/B disorders or 
hearing losses. They found that 5 percent of deaf children of 
both deaf parents have E/B disorders as opposed to 9.2 per- 
cent for those children who have at least one parent with 
normal hearing. In other words, the incidence of E/B disor- 
ders is 84 percent greater among those children who have at 
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least one or more hearing parents. Stokoe and Battison pre- 
sented the following view regarding the relation of communi- 
cation competence to mental health in deaf children: 


AEN STE INE ARSE SEE SRO SIE PT IS EU STG EERIE RE 
We reason that there is a lower incidence of EB problems 
when there are two deaf parents because of early and well- 
established communication patterns and language use with 
their deaf children. Between deaf children and their deaf 
parents, the quality and quantity of interaction is greater 
because they share Sign Language as a medium for interac- 
tion. A shared language between the generations enables 
the transmission of social norms, personal needs, fears, 
and reassurances, and the kind of communication neces- 
sary for self-expression and social integration (beginning 
at the level of the family). This is in addition to a host of 
other potentially beneficial factors, such as having a sym- 
pathetic and realistic role-model in the family. (1981, p. 
184). 

AR DP A TS BE TITERS MS ON 


From the findings in Stokoe and Battison’s article, we 
learn that one critical developmental task for a deaf child is 
to master and internalize a communication system, i.e., a ges- 
tural system. 

Of equal significance was the alleged claim by Dr. Steven 
Chough? one night on a captioned evening news program 
that deaf inpatients improve their mental health functioning 
through “ASL” therapy. Although the captioned program 
did not elaborate what ‘“‘ASL”’ therapy meant, | would guess 
that it means the provision of therapeutic conditions to help 
a deaf patient work out his or her feelings, thoughts, beliefs, 
and behavior patterns through the use of ASL as a medium 
for communication and interchange of information between 
a therapist and a deaf patient. 


Application of findings from specialists in commu- 
nication and mental health for development of a 
positive self-concept in deaf people. 

The premise we can make from the above findings for the 
foundation of a positive self-concept for any person is to re- 
ceive positive feedback from three different environments — 
a) family environment, b) school environment, and c) com- 
munity environment. To an infant and to a young child, the 
family environment plays a crucial role with the other two 
environments playing a less important role. As the child gets 
older, the school and community environments assume an in- 
creasingly significant role in determining the child’s self-con- 
cept. When the child becomes an adult, the community plays 
a primary role. 

In a family environment. \n the case of a deaf child at 
home, we can say that a necessary, though not sufficient re- 
quirement for a healthy development in the child is the avail- 
ability of a two-way, reciprocal communication system aris- 
ing early in family life. Regardless of the communicative 
mode the parent and the child may use, the communication 
system must maximize the exchange of information at both a 
social and experiential level. Drawing on my own experiences 
as a mental health specialist in working with parents of deaf 


2pr. Chough is the Director of the Center for Deaf Treatment Servic- 
es at Northville Regional Psychiatric Institute in Northville, Michigan. 
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children, | note that they would need to accomplish three 
key goals to help a deaf child develop effective communica- 
tion skills. 

First, the parents should be sensitive to their deaf child’s 
needs for a healthy development. Such needs include, but are 
not limited to, the right to be deaf; the right to communicate 
in any manner in which the child feels comfortable; the right 
to be part of the family system no matter how different the 
child may appear because of his or her disability; and the 
right to be informed at virtually all times in the home setting 
about many everyday or daily things. 

In many cases, parents need and should feel comfortable 
to request parent counseling to help them work through the 
mourning process re their child being disabled. Parent coun- 
seling sessions should include information about what it 
takes for a deaf child to learn to adapt and cope successfully 
with varying environments. This approach is called cognitive 
ethnography (Stokoe & Battison, 1981). One good example 
of using this approach is to study how deaf children learn 
communication and language in their homes where their par- 
ents are deaf and use Sign Language as a medium of spontan- 
eous communication. Through the findings from this ap- 
proach, we can apply them to the content of parent educa- 
tion curriculum. 

Second, the parents need to feel comfortable about their 
capacity to accept their child’s deafness. Drawing upon bilin- 
gual studies with black children and black families, we learn 
that a society’s attitude toward a ‘“‘minority” or a ‘“‘different”’ 
person largely plays a role in determining how the person 
sees himself or herself. Deaf children need to know that they 
are unconditionally accepted by their parents so that they 
can be more motivated to derive their gratification for per- 
sonal, social, emotional, and language growth through com- 
munication exchanges with the parents. 


Third, the parents need to and should feel comfortable 
about recognizing their deaf child’s right to be part of the 
deaf culture. Through parent education and/or parent coun- 
seling, the parents should have an opportunity to explore 
their feelings and attitudes about some groups that appear 
“different” from them. 


White families, for example, have their own perceptions 
and beliefs about black families, often in a devaluating and 
deploring manner. Such an attitude is called “ethnocentric.” 
Hearing parents who have no exposure to deafness may have 
such an ethnocentric attitude about the deaf people, their 
community, and their culture. Such parents need help to 
work out their “‘ethnocentric” attitude so that they can have 
a positive attitude toward the deaf child’s right to be part of 
the deaf culture. A healthy attitude has a positive ripple ef- 
fect upon every area of the deaf child’s development. 


In a school environment. As the deaf child gets older, the 
school assumes an increasingly important role in stamping 
the child’s self-concept. In past times, deafness was seen as a 
medical problem. Now, more and more school people see 
deafness as a crisis in communication. School faculty person- 
nel recognize that the development of a rich communicative 
system, shared with significant others in the social network, 
is perceived as a problematic developmental task for the deaf 
child. 

Also, school personnel know that the critical developmen- 
tal task is to help the deaf child master and internalize some 
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communication system. More and more school personnel are 
seeing the mastery of communication and language skills 
among deaf children in a new light. 

Previously, many researchers focused on the relationship 
between speech skills and cognitive performance. Now, they 
are more interested in answering several questions. What are 
desirable personality correlates of bilingual competence in 
deaf children? Will conflicting demands and values in two 
language systems contribute to deficits in cognitive and 
school skill development? Would the inclusion of a require- 
ment for fluency in the use of Sign Language as part of 
teacher preparation promote a positive evaluation and legiti- 
mization of Sign Language? Can the development of a writ- 
ten form of Sign Language enhance its utility and value? 

There are three factors which | believe have good poten- 
tial to encourage deaf children at school to develop compe- 
tence in communication. They should, first, have exposure to 
the deaf community. Examples include field trips to special 
events for the deaf, deaf clubs, deaf parents’ home, deaf 
guest speakers, captioned film clubs for the deaf, theatres for 
the deaf, and the like. 

Second, deaf children should have an equal amount of ex- 
posure to deaf adult role models. Such models may include, 
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but are not limited to, deaf teachers, deaf psychologists, deaf 
counselors, deaf social workers, deaf school administrators, 
big brothers/big sisters who are deaf, and deaf adults who are 
friends of deaf children’s parents. 

Third, the school curriculum should include deaf studies 
so that deaf children’s curiosity about ‘‘what it is like to be a 
deaf adult in both the hearing and deaf worlds’? would be 
greatly accelerated. Take one example. A deaf friend of mine 
teaches history to deaf children at Minnesota School for the 
Deaf. The teacher explained to me that many deaf children 
complained to him that he always talked about “famous 
hearing people.” They wanted him to talk about “famous 
deaf people.’’ The teacher was very much surprised and 
touched by what they said and was prompted to look up the 
historical materials related to deafness. Eventually, he found 
the materials, developed the curriculum, and taught deaf chil- 
dren about famous deaf people. He noted that the children 
became more motivated, asked more questions, and more of- 
ten took the initiative to communicate. Finally, he was invit- 
ed to make a presentation about the history of deaf people in 
Minnesota to an audience of more than 440 people at the 
Deaf Heritage Conference in Minneapolis last October. 

In a community environment. When the deaf child be- 
comes an adult, he or she is ready for participation in the 
mainstream of a general society. The society has a vital inter- 
est in fulfilling its people’s potential because doing so con- 
tributes to the community’s strength and security. Also, the 
society has a vital interest in having its people able to com- 
municate their wishes, needs, problems, and feelings with 
each other through governing mechanisms so that the society 
can develop a good understanding of the people’s thoughts, 
expectations, and wishes. 

In the case of deaf adults, it is in the society’s best inter- 
est to accept deaf adults’ right to be part of their own culture 
and community. Such an acceptance requires a sensitivity to 
bilingual and bicultural differences. When deaf adults feel un- 
conditionally accepted by the society in which they live, 
they will be more motivated to improve their communication 
skills with the hearing people. When their efforts to commu- 
nicate with those people become more rewarding and posi- 
tively reinforced, a healthy two-way communication system 
between the society and the deaf people would be estab- 
lished and maintained. 


Conclusion. 

We all know that competence in communication plays a 
paramount role in determining a deaf person’s self-concept. 
We also know and recognize the significant roles the three 
different environments — the family, the school, and the 
community — play in shaping the deaf person’s mental health 
status. The family environment can be health-enhancing 
through the parents’ ability to accomplish the three impor- 
tant factors: a) sensitivity to the deaf child’s needs for a 
healthy development, b) capacity to accept the deaf child’s 
deafness, and c) recognition of the deaf child’s right to be 
part of the deaf culture. 

In the school environment, deaf children have a motiva- 
tional incentive to improve their communication skills and, 
therefore, their psychological integrity through a) exposure 
to the deaf community, b) exposure to deaf adult role mod- 
els, and c) through deaf studies in the school curriculum. The 
society has a significant role in maintaining and/or enhancing 
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deaf adults’ communication competence by conveying an un- 
conditional respect for and recognition of their cultural and 
linguistic differences. | would like to close this paper with a 
poem from Katherine Mansfield to underline the importance 
of the communication competence to a person’s well-being: 


| want, by understanding myself, 
to understand others. 
| want to be all that | am capable 
of becoming so that | may be 
a child in the sun. 
Warm, eager, living life — 
to be rooted in life — 
To learn, to desire, to know, 
to feel, to think, to act. 
That is what | want. 
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A Unique 
Graduate Program 
in Deaf Education 


The University of Rochester's Graduate 
School of Education and Human Develop- 

ment and Rochester Institute of Technology 
through the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf jointly offer a new M.S. in Educa- 
tion to prepare educational specialists to 

teach deaf students at the secondary level. 


Graduates of the program will be 

qualified to: 

® teach deaf and normally hearing 
secondary students in such areas as 
English, mathematics, science and 
social studies; 


For information, write: ® manage special educational support 
University of Rochester service systems such as tutoring, note- 
Director, Joint Program to Prepare taking and interpreting; 

Educational Specialists for the Deaf at @ serve as resources on deafness to 

the Secondary Level schools involved in mainstreaming deaf 
439 Lattimore Hall students into regular school systems. 
Rochester, NY 14627 ; 
or phone (716) 275-4009 (voice or TTY) Graduates will work in secondary schools 

serving deaf students, or function as 

The University of Rochester provides equal opportunity instructional leaders, working with 
in admissions and student aid, regardless of sex, race, colleagues to enrich and upgrade the quality 


handicap, color, and national or ethnic origin. of education for deaf people nationally. 


AND THE WORLD OF WORK 


Wayne running a staff meeting — Byron Travis, Ray Leister, and Kathy Arbogast in attendance. 
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y parents are deaf, and believe that | was 

born with normal hearing. At about six 

months, I stopped responding to sounds, and 
my parents believe that colds damaged my hearing 
nerve. Since I never really experienced functional 
hearing, | don’t sense my deafness as a handicap, but 
rather as a condition of life. Our living environment 
was considered “‘normal’’ since we lived in a ‘“‘deaf 
world.” 

American Sign Language was the mode of com- 
munication in our home, and is my primary lan- 
guage. | attended preschool classes for deaf children 
for several years, and then transferred to the Virgin- 
ia School for the Deaf and Blind (VSDB) at Staunt- 
on when | was six. I stayed there for the next 10 
years. 


Photo by Michael Campbell 
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After my graduation from VSDB in 1963, | attended Gal- 
laudet. During my freshman year, | had a great deal of adjust- 
ing to do. | was not sufficiently mature to accept responsibil- 
ity and to make decisions for myself, and spent the next two 
years learning the facts of life, different philosophies, and 
ways to get by with my studies. 

| withdrew from Gallaudet during my sophomore year, 
because | didn’t have any firm career plans, and wanted to 
have the experience of making it on my own. | moved to Chi- 
cago with two friends, and experienced many difficulties in 
making it on my own. After hunting for two months, | found 
a job as a press operator. 

| made many friends during my year on this job and did 
not experience any difficulties in communicating with “hear- 
ies’ as we wrote back and forth on papers to carry on con- 
versations. Pointing at things and people, making facial ges- 
tures, mouthing out words, writing with fingertips on sur- 


Wayne at his computer-equipped desk. 
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faces, fingerspelling and homemade signs were some of the 
other means of communication | used to converse with the 
hearies. 

Two years later | joined the International Typographical 
Union (ITU) and worked in different newspaper companies 
in different cities for several years before settling down in 
Washington, DC. During these different jobs, | never experi- 
enced communication difficulties with coworkers or super- 
visors because the people | worked with were familiar with 
deaf employees and knew how to communicate with us. 

Nancy Wright, my childhood sweetheart, and | got mar- 
ried in 1972. We have two daughters: Tanya is now nine and 
has normal hearing. Marie is four and she is deaf. 

| lost my job in 1973 when the Washington Daily News 
folded, and moved to The Washington Star. \t was about this 
time that | started thinking seriously about my future and 
decided to return to Gallaudet and complete the require- 
ments for a college degree. | worked full-time at The Wash- 
ington Post while taking four to six courses a semester for 
the next two years. 

Returning to college was a turning point in my life. | 
started to make better use of my time and accomplished a lot 
more than | did in my previous lifestyle, where | wasted a lot 
of free time. 

My summer employment with IBM between my junior 
and senior years of college was a great and beneficial experi- 
ence. | got a firsthand look at organizational structures and 
activities. It was also my first time working with managers 
and staff. Gary Rafiq, a 1966 Gallaudet graduate, was my 
trainer. This summer employment confirmed my desire to 
build a career in the corporate world. 


uring my junior year, | had narrowed down my career 
[) choices to those within the corporate world rather 
than in the government. | wanted to work as an ac- 
countant or financial analyst. | also considered programming 
jobs, because programmers were in great demand. With these 
decisions made, | pursued my education in business adminis- 
tration. 
| took every available opportunity to be interviewed by 
the various corporate recruiters who visit Gallaudet. Two re- 
cruiters from AT&T Long Lines attended an “employer for- 
um” and talked with us about their career opportunities. 
They invited interested students to set up a formal interview. 
| arrived at their personnel office before my scheduled in- 
terview time and waited for the interpreter and other stu- 
dents to arrive. When the time for the interview approached, 
the interpreter had not arrived, but we went on with the in- 
terview. We communicated by writing and the pace was just 
about right. The interpreter arrived just as we were finishing, 
and my interviewer commented that we had gotten along 
fine, and communication had not been the problem she 
thought it would be. 


| got a job offer from AT&T Long Lines as a programmer. 
| was immediately enrolled in an initial programmer training 
course which, at that time, was a self-paced course in which 
instructors were not always present or readily available. In- 
stead, students were given course workbooks for self-instruc- 
tion, and instructor assistance was made available as required. 

It was an ideal situation for me and | proceeded at a com- 
fortable pace. When | did need to talk to the instructors, | 
found writing communications to be an excellent method 
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since | then automatically had the notes to refer to later. Al- 
so, it provided me a chance to put my questions in writing 
and have them ready for when the instructor was available. It 
served as a means of verifying past discussions and a jumping 
off point for discussing areas | was having problems with. 

| finished the twelve-week training program in seven 
weeks, and was assigned to a group and received assignments. 
Instructions were always given in writing, and attached to 
copies of the printouts which contained problems. It was the 
practice to get as much instruction/specifications as possible 
in writing to clarify our assignments, and that was an ideal 
method for me as it required no accommodation. 

During staff meetings I’d sit next to my supervisor and 
read his notes as he read them to the group. During discus- 
sions, he would write notes for me. If | wished to know more, 
| asked my supervisor or coworkers after the meeting. 

S class was organized for my coworkers and others in 

the department who were interested. Classes were 
held after working hours, and very soon people were coming 
up to me in the morning to sign, “Good morning, Wayne!”’ | 
began to attend classes with them so | would know the signs 
they were learning. As a result, about 12 people were soon 
signing and fingerspelling at work without much difficulty. 


We went out for drinks after classes and generally had an en- 
joyable time as they picked up new signs, 


hortly after my training period, a Sign Language 


| have a TDD at work which is an essential means of com- 
munication for me as | do not have to rely on coworkers to 
make calls for me. | can contact my wife at home if I’ll be 
working late. | can call my supervisor if I’ll be late or absent, 
and my supervisor can call me at home to ask the status of 
my work, instructions to run programs, and obtain other in- 
formation when necessary. 


When | was assigned to another group and none of the 
people in the new group knew Sign Language, a new class 
was formed for them. This increased the number of employ- 
ees who could communicate with deaf individuals. 


My company provides opportunities to keep up with ad- 
vancing techniques on the job by attending various classes. | 
usually have an interpreter for these classes. The first time | 
had an interpreter in class, | had not mastered the skill of ob- 
taining information indirectly, and usually caught up by 
reading the materials after class. 


After a year on the job, | learned about the graduate pro- 
gram in the Telecommunications field at the George Washing- 
ton University. It offered an opportunity for me to learn 
more about the field my company is in. | applied and was ac- 
cepted, and attended classes two evenings a week for the 
next two and a half years. | kept up by reading a lot and get- 
ting copies of notes from other students. | was not able to 
participate in class discussions because my knowledge of the 
subject area was new, and discussion was at a fast pace. 

| could sense the feeling of awkwardness among the stu- 
dents in my class when they are first exposed to my inter- 
preter. They get used to it after a while, and don’t find it a 
distraction. 


| have no inclination to use an interpreter at work, as | 
sense a loss of independence in using one. If there are persons 
within the group who can sign, | ask the person to tell me the 
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major items of the discussion, rather than interpret word for 
word. This way, | can keep up with what’s going on. Often, it 
seems the most important thing is said in the beginning and 
the rest is repetitious. 


on a new project, and | arranged for an interpreter 

with sign-to-voice skills. | was in charge of the meet- 
ing. Just before the meeting started, | learned that the inter- 
preter had no previous experience in reversing, and was not 
aware that she needed to do it for the meeting. | briefed her 
on the meeting, and what she was expected to do. 

During the meeting there was a breakdown in communica- 
tion due to the interpreter’s lack of skill in sign-to-voice in- 
terpreting. We were also discussing the project in technical 
terms which were foreign to her. The interpreter was at the 
point where she wished to leave, and I needed to try another 
way to communicate the project plan. | drew a diagram on 
the board to show the schematic of the data base. The proj- 
ect manager had a lot of questions about the plan, and it was 
a good thing that | had held a preliminary meeting with my 
team the day before, so they were able to assist in answering 
his questions. 


R ecently, we set up a meeting with a project manager 


The crucial moment of the communication was overcome, 
and the rest of the meeting continued without complications. 
| was kind of disappointed after the meeting that | had not 
been able to have it proceed as | had envisioned. However, 
looking back, | think that | handled the meeting well, and 
that all parties involved understood the project plan, which 
was the purpose of the meeting. The lesson here was to learn 
to solve the communication problem, rather than to give up 
and be frustrated. This | did by calling the interpreter referral 
agency to let the employer know about the previous situa- 


tion. The agency has promised to see to it that | get the kind 
of interpreters | need in the future. 

| hope that some day a college such as Gallaudet will 
sponsor a panel discussion where deaf people employed on 
management levels can participate and share their experi- 
ences, communications methods, perceptions on their chances 
of going up the career ladder, and identification of obstacles 
in their career paths. We need to be aware of obstacles deaf 
managers encounter, and to share ways in which obstacles 
can be successfully overcome. 

It is my perception that | have to perform an outstanding 
job in order to achieve.recognition and/or promotions. In the 
past, | have seen some promotions passed by me, but often 
the other person had an expertise that | lacked. Being rated 
at the top makes it difficult to be passed over for any length 
of time. 

| don’t envision that | have a good opportunity to move 
up the management levels within my department, but | do 
see Opportunities in other departments. These opportunities, 
though, often require relocating, something | don’t want to 
do for several years. 

| did not get where | am now by following the pack, and | 
don’t plan to start doing this now when my example can be 
useful to others, | may be deaf, but | am an individual. By 
far, the most important aspect of the whole person is not the 
physiological, but the communicative. When a person can ex- 
press his hopes, fears, desires and opinions in a way under- 
standable to his significant others, his peer group, half the 
battle is won. He is part of a group, an individual, and should 
be recognized as one. 

Hard work and good people solve a lot of problems. fa 


(Mr. Shook is a member of the programming staff for AT&T 
Long Lines.) 
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Judith A, (Rasmus) Bravin 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Meet Phil.... 
| was born in New York City to deaf 


parents, and grew up in a home which 
used both oral and Sign communica- 
tion. My grandparents were hearing, 
and communicated with us orally. Our 
family used both Sign Language and 
oral communication, depending upon 
the situation. 

| have a younger sister, Sherry, who 
is also deaf. Both of us attended the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, each 
of us beginning at age three. The Lex- 
ington School uses an oral approach to 
education. At the age of nine, | trans- 
ferred to the New York School for the 
Deaf, where the Total Communication 
approach is used. At 16, | began col- 
lege at Gallaudet. 
Meet Judy.... 

| came into the world in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and from age 13 and on, | 
lived in Walnut Creek, California. My 
parents were also. deaf, as were my 
grandparents on both sides. My young- 
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er sister and two brothers are deaf too. 
Being deaf was the norm in our family. 

| started school at the Lapham 
School in Madison, in their oral day 
program. At the age of 10,1 transferred 
to the Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
in Delavan, and remained there for 
three years. | completed my school 
days at the California School for the 
Deaf in Berkeley, and at 17 enrolled at 
Gallaudet. 


After We Met.... 


We ended up hand in hand at Gal- 
laudet during our freshman year. The 
flame began to flicker at the end of that 
year, and our courtship grew through 
our college years. We married in 1967, 
one year after we graduated. We started 
life together in Hartford, Connecticut, 
where Phil was employed as a program- 
mer, and Judy taught at the American 
School for the Deaf. A year later, we 
moved to Kingston, NY. Phil continued 
to work asa programmer, and Judy be- 
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gan anew and exciting career as ahome- 
maker. We had seven months to prepare 
for another new field — parenthood! 


Because deafness was prevalent on 
both sides of our families, we felt that 
deaf children were a possibility, and 
were accordingly prepared for it. More 
than that, we expected it. 


Our first child was a boy — anda 
joy! Jeff was profoundly deaf; diag- 
nosed at the Lexington School. At nine 
months, he had hearing aids, and was 
enrolled at the Infant Center at the 
Lexington School. It was a biweekly 
trip of a hundred miles for him to par- 
ticipate in the program. 


Debbie came along 20 months later, 
and she too was deaf. On went the hear- 
ing aids, and she joined us all in the In- 
fant Center program at seven months 
of age. 

Seth followed quickly, only 19 
months after Debbie, and only one 
month after we’d moved to New York 
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City. At five months, he too had hear- 
ing aids, and joined Debbie and Jeff at 
the Infant Center. 

Our children followed Phil’s foot- 
steps, eventually growing to attend 
school full-time at Lexington. A little 
more than a year ago, we moved to 
northern California. The children at- 
tended the California School for the 
Deaf, Recently, we moved back to the 
New York area, and the children are 
now re-enrolled at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. 

In looking back after all the trans- 
ferring (from an oral program to a total 
communication program and_ then 
back) our children do not seem to be 
affected by these changes. We attribute 
this to our willingness to try and learn 
everything we can, and the “‘try” spirit 
has rubbed off on our children. 

We have heard enough deaf people 
say that they wish that they could 
speak. Enrolling our children in a school 
known for its emphasis on an oral-aural 
training approach is partially due to the 
above statement. In addition to a well- 
rounded education, another reason is 


that we want our children to have the 
opportunity to learn to speak and 
speech-read. They get this opportunity 
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Photos — (1) The Bravins today, (2) Debbie in a hearing ballet class, (3) Jeff in hearing Little 
League baseball, (4) Seth and Jeffrey playing football on their home street, (5) Seth’s hearing 
friend signs to him at the YMCA Summer Camp, and (6) Meet Jeff's neighbors. 


at school. At home, we provide them 
with love and lots of communication. 


Before We Met — Phil... . 


Welcome to my home in suburban 
New York City where | lived with my 
parents, grandparents, and deaf aunt. 
In a sense our home was one where all 
modes of communication were used. A 
cardinal rule employed by the family 
was that everything that was said had 
to be understood, except for very pri- 
vate matters. When my grandmother 
spoke on the phone, she made it a 
point, when | was around, to speak at 
a slower pace than normal. (Sometimes 
this was at the expense of the person 
on the other end of the line.) This was 
done so that | could understand what 
she was saying. This was in ‘‘ancient 
days,” prior to the days of TTYs. Some- 
times | did not understand Grandmoth- 
er. Later, | found out that she some- 
times spoke in Yiddish, which | do not 
know, 
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As a point of interest, | would like 
to point out that | was and still am 
considered an excellent lipreader. | 
speak fairly well. Though hearing peo- 
ple may not understand me perfectly 
at first, after a while most of my speech 
is understandable. Most of all | am able 
to communicate. 


Before We Met — Judy.... 


Take a walk with me through the 
rural environment of my younger days 
and on into the suburban life which | 
entered at the ripe age of 13. | may 
have changed from a rural gal to a sub- 
urbanite, but my home environment 
did not change that much. 

With deaf parents, siblings, and 
grandparents on both sides along with 
other deaf relatives, my home was what 
you might call a quiet noisy place. Ina 
way it parallels the quiet/noisiness of 
rural/suburban living. Our prime means 
of communication was Sign Language, 
but did we ever communicate. All fami- 
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ly reunions at holiday time brought fly- 
ing fingers, flying hands and happy fac- 
es. The predominant languages in the 
household were American Sign Lan- 
guage (ASL) and Pidgin Sign English 
(PSE), and we could and did fluctuate 
between PSE (which was used primari- 
ly within our own home) and ASL 
(when we got together with other rela- 
tives). As with Phil’s family, everything 
that was said in our family was under- 
stood by everyone, whether it was at 
the dinner table, in the basement or in 
the bedroom. 

| have some oral skills which | de- 
veloped at the Lapham School, but did 
not use for a long time. This was a re- 
source which | used many years later 
when we moved to New York City. The 
strongly oral environment of New York 
City and the melting pot atmosphere 
of the City induced me to once again 
draw on, and further develop, my oral 
skills. Though | reach out to others with 
ease in Sign Language, my lipreading 
skills are an asset to me. My speech is 


usually understood most readily by 
those who have been with me for some 
time. 


And Now.... 

What has evolved within our own 
home is pretty much a combination of 
what we consider the best in our own 
experiences. At home we communicate 
primarily in Sign Language, and we 
mouth every word as much as possible. 
Voice is used occasionally. PSE is usu- 


ally the main mode of communication, 
and the structure of English is followed 
quite closely. There is, however, liberal 
use of ASL during our leisure, emotion- 
al, and humorous moments. 


Within the Hearing Community... 


Phil writes: 
| have been employed in the hearing 
community, and in a world of work 


Debbie talking with a hearing neighbor, Alisa. 


Nw SUPERPHONE 


Communications Terminal (T.D.D.) 


eBaudot and ASC 11 (Originate) codes built-in 


1000 Character Memory 


Telephone lamp flasher built-in 
ePrinter port for attaching optional printer 
eSensitivity control for long distance or bad connections 


eF ull Size 4-level keyboard 


easy to read 32-character blue-green display 
eEmergency battery supply with built-in charger 
eWorks with all standard and trim-line telephones 
eAutomatic “send” for emergency or long distance 


eMany optional features—such as Superphone can speak to hearing person 


by voice output, etc. 


eFor prices and more information—write or call! 


Pocket Phone TDD—World’s Smallest TTY e Porta Printer Plus e Model 28 KSR e Model 28 ASR e 
Model 15 KSR e Couplers (Apcom or Phone-TTY, Inc.) 


Doorbell Signalers ¢ Telephone Signalers ¢ Baby Cry Singalers e Wireless Controls e 
Automatic Answer Couplers (Apcom or Phone-TTY, Inc.) ¢ Alarm Clocks ¢ Bed Vibrators @ Fire Alarm 
or Smoke Detector e Many More... 


COMPLETE TTY SALES AND SERVICE 


For Prices and Additional Information Write or Call 
Cuaney’s TTY Sates AND SERVICE 


1202 Seminole 


(Superphone Distributor) 


Richardson, Texas, 75080 (Near Dallas) 
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TTY: 214-234-3307 
Voice: 214-234-3284 
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where deafness is not the “norm.” | 
have moved through the data processing 
field, worked as a programmer, systems 
analyst, systems engineer and project 
manager. | am now an advisory systems 
requirements analyst which involves 
project planning at IBM. 


| make whatever use | can of my 
communication skills. | have found my 
lipreading skills an asset in facilitating 
communication on the job. My speech 
does require some “fine tuning,” but | 
am understood by many people. | per- 
ceive this to be an asset not dependent 


Language. For this reason there is sel- 
dom an opportunity to resort to it. My 
colleagues seem to regard Sign Lan- 
guage as an educational novelty. My 
employer has provided me with a TTY 
communication service which some 
managers and my secretary can use to 
communicate with me. My secretary al- 
so performs the service of relaying mes- 


sages. 

In looking back over my 13 years at 
IBM | find that the most frustrating ex- 
periences in communication at work 
have been in group meetings, some- 
times in those | led and sometimes in 


ings with my colleagues ona one-to-one 
basis. | find this to be an extremely ef- 
fective technique. IBM also has its own 
answering service which is used by 
many others at IBM. Though | have a 
profound hearing loss, | wear a hearing 
aid which helps me identify a telephone 
ring, an elevator buzz, and some envi- 
ronmental noises. It also helps me in 
speechreading and in modulating my 
speech. 

Deafness has not been in my way, as 
| have advanced at IBM. | see no limit 
placed on me because of my deafness. 
If there were, | would do something 


Four Generations of Deaf Relatives — (1) Father, (2) Mother, (3) Maternal Grandmother, (4) Daughter, (5), (6) & (7) Grandchildren, (8) Pa- 
ternal Grandmother — There are only five hearing members of the family of more than 24 relatives in this photo. 


upon my communication skills alone, 
but also upon the ability and willing- 
ness of people around me to make 
themselves understood and to try to 
understand me. Of course, there are 
times when | do resort to “old reliable” 
— the pen and pencil method. 


As for the use of Sign Language, not 
at any time in my business career of 15 
years has a colleague been fluent in Sign 
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those in which | was a participant. | 
have trouble following the discussions 
in meetings. Often, my coworkers are 
able to make adjustments to accom- 
modate me. | request an interpreter for 
very special meetings, and IBM has al- 
ways been cooperative on this score. 


The telephone has never been a de- 
terrent to me or to my success. When- 
ever possible | choose face-to-face meet- 
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about it. Advancements in my career 
may mean more support services are re- 
quired in order for a deaf person to be 
effective. Support services include sec- 
retarial and administrative assistance 
and interpreters. 


Judy writes: 
With the move to New York my new 


“career” as a mother went into full 
swing. | have never been employed on 
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a full-time basis since our first bundle 
of joy came along. | decided to stay at 
home to pursue motherhood as a full- 
time career. | am grateful to be able to 
have this time with my children and 
my husband. 


When | have been employed, it has 
been on a part-time basis, and in an en- 
vironment where deafness is generally 
understood; i.e., at aschool of the deaf, 
in auniversity or college with a program 
serving deaf students, or in a hearing 
setting teaching Sign Language. 


| do not feel comfortable communi- 
cating orally with people when | meet 
them for the first time. Only when | 
have known a person, such as a neigh- 
bor, for a long time, will | make an ef- 
fort to communicate orally. In a store, 
or bank | resort to pencil and paper, 
because there is no room for error in 
such Cases. 


For one-liners like, “that thing over 
there,”’ a combination of gestures and 
speech gets the message across. When | 
see a doctor for my children or myself, 
| write everything down, and ask the 
doctor to do the same, for there is a big 
difference between ‘“‘three teaspoons”’ 
and “three tablespoons” of medication. 
Again, no room for errors here. At one 
time we had to switch doctors, because 
the doctor refused to write anything 
down and insisted that I try to lipread 
him. 

When I teach Sign Language, 1 make 
it a point not to use speech at all, and 
| demand the same from the students. 
This forces the student to focus on the 


language they are learning rather than 
on their own spoken language. 

| too use the TTY extensively and 
in the process contribute much to Ma 
Bell. | make calls directly and indirectly 
on the TTY. 1 make personal calls di- 
rectly to relatives and friends. Commu- 
nication with doctors, stores, dentists, 
etc., is accomplished indirectly through 
a relay service. 

Our children, who use both Sign 
Language and oral communication 
skills, make good use of both forms of 
communication when they are in the 
neighborhood playing with other chil- 
dren. We live in a typical New York 
City area neighborhood where the 
streets in front of the home provide the 
playing area. Most of the children in the 
neighborhood have grown up with our 
children. For that reason very few com- 
munication problems are present when 
the children are at play . .. or even 
fighting. Most children, in fact, know a 
good deal of Sign Language and use it 
liberally along with speech. It is very 
interesting to watch the children com- 
municate with one another in a natural 
setting, even in an argument over 
whether a ball is fair or foul. In the 
stores or similar environments the chil- 
dren try to use paper and pencil like 
Phil and | do, and they use one-liners 
when necessary. 

We have shared our lives with hear- 
ing people. It was a special family ex- 
perience. CBS-TV made a made-for-TV 
movie, ‘And Your Name is Jonah.” We 
thought that the movie would be very 
educational for the hearing public, be- 
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Cause It seeks to explain deafness. We 
are especially proud that Jeff donated 
some of his time to working with CBS- 
TV. The experience with CBS-TV in- 
volved the whole family. The decision 
to involve ourselves was made by the 
whole family. We discussed it and de- 
cided that the hearing public has much 
to learn about deafness. From this ex- 
perience we have learned much, and so 
did the hearing people who saw the 
movie. Many are even learning to com- 
municate with deaf people. 


Within the Deaf Community ... 
There is no question that we feel 
very much at home when we are with 
our deaf peers and relatives. Our social 
life with deaf people is a busy one com- 
pared to our social life with Phil’s col- 
leagues. Phil participates in several 
community activities on a local, state 
and national level. Judy also partici- 
pates in several community service ac- 
tivities and is active in an alumnae so- 
rority. We are both members of a liter- 
ary circle which we have formed with 
nine other deaf couples. We meet 
monthly, and the host speaks on a 
book or another topic of interest. 

Our children have deaf friends. Most 
of them are from their own school. 
They go over to friends’ homes for the 
weekend and go with groups of friends 
on trips to amusement parks and the 
like. 

SUMMARY 

We have attempted to share with you 
the life of our family. Instead of the 
Through the Looking Glass experience 
which Alice had as she traveled through 
Wonderland, we hope that you have ex- 
perienced, Through the Looking Glass 
of our family, a trip into Communica- 
tion. 

We have tried to share our experi- 
ences and observations. The thread that 
holds our message together is this: /t 
does not quite matter how the commu- 
nication process takes place; the im- 
portant thing is that communication 
does take place, without any regard for 
methodology, and that when it does 
take place, it embodies a philosophy 
that whatever is said should be under- 
stood by all parties, deaf and hearing 
alike. We hope that you have under- 
stood, at least in part, the thrust of 
what makes the difference in this life 
of ours . . . and may our journey 
Through the Looking Glass enlighten 
your own. a 
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hen I think of commu- 


nication,” the first thing that 
comes to my mind is the free 
flow of communication in the 
Deaf Community.* Deaf people 
feel so comfortable in communi- 
cating with each other at deaf 
clubs, church services for the 
deaf, or any event for deaf peo- 
ple given by deaf people, as op- 
posed to the discomfort that 
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and her hands among other 
flying hands 


they feel outside of the Deaf 
Community. 

Then, what is communication? 
Eileen Paul wrote an article, 
“Some Notes On Communica- 
tion . . .,” in which she defines 
the meaning of communication 
which is most relevant to that in 
the Deaf Community: 
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| INSIDE 
THE DEAF 
| COMMUNITY 


py Barbara 
KANNAPELL 


Usually when we try to discuss 
what communication is, people 
think it is about transmitting ideas 
from one person to another, In or- 
der to understand communication, 
we have to go deeper than that. 
“Communication” comes from two 
Latin words — “com” with an “un” 
— which means “one.” Literally, 
the words mean something about 
“becoming one with,’”’ and it is re- 
lated to the word “communion.” 
So, communication is not just a 
question of transmitting ideas; it is 
a process of sharing our feelings too. 
/t is aprocess of letting another per- 
son know what things mean to us. 


Communication is a process of 
sharing what things mean to us with 
ourselves and with other persons. 


*See Carol Padden’s article for the def- 
inition of Deaf Community in Sign 
Language and the Deaf Community, 
edited by Baker and Battison, 1980. 
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his last statement is the theme 
(trots this paper. | will 
show how it is relevant to the 
communication in the Deaf Communi- 
ty. 

Now, let’s look inside the Deaf 
Community. The question I’d like to 
ask is: ‘What makes deaf people feel 
at ease in communicating with each 
other?’’ | will offer three explanations. 


The First Explanation 

Deaf people can understand each 
other 100 percent of the time, whereas 
outside of the Deaf Community they 
get fragmentary information or one- 
way communication. Fragmentary in- 
formation means that the deaf person 
may get 50, 60, or 70 percent of the 
information communicated through a 
not-so-skilled interpreter, or through a 
hearing person who uses speech or 
who has just learned Sign Language. 

One-way communication can mean 
an interpreter who can express from 
voice to sign, but can’t interpret from 
sign to voice. It can also mean a hear- 
ing person who can express him/her- 
self in Sign Language, but cannot read 
the signs of a deaf person. Deaf people 


building in rehabilitation, chronic health problems, and unique 


experience this kind of one-way com- 
munication very often when they are 
with hearing people. 


The Second Explanation 

Deaf people share a common lan- 
guage — American Sign Language (A 
SL). ASL seems to be the primary 
communication mode we use among 
ourselves. Everything else — English in 
different forms — is the secondary 
communication mode for some deaf 
people. It does not necessarily mean 
that all deaf people are fluent in ASL. 
It can mean that those who are not 
fluent in ASL are skilled in English, or 
it can mean that they have no skills in 
English. It is possible that there are 
deaf people who are bilingual in vary- 
ing degrees. I’d like to show some vari- 
ations in communication styles in the 
Deaf Community: 

ASL monolinguals — Deaf people 
who are comfortable expressing them- 
selves only in ASL, and in understand- 
ing only ASL. They have no skills in 
English. 

ASL dominant bilinguals — Deaf 
people who are more comfortable ex- 
pressing themselves in ASL than Eng- 


lish, and are able to understand ASL 
better than English (either printed or 
signed English). 

Balanced bilinguals — Deaf people 
who are comfortable expressing them- 
selves in both ASL and English, and 
who are able to understand both 
equally well. 

English dominant bilinguals — Deaf 
people who are more comfortable ex- 
pressing themselves in English, and 
who are able to understand English (in 
printed English or signed English) bet- 
ter than ASL. 


English monolinguals — Deaf peo- 
ple who are comfortable expressing 
themselves only in English (oral or 
signed English) and in understanding 
English (in printed or oral or signed 
English). They have no skills in ASL. 


Semi-linguals — Deaf people who 
do have some skills in both English 
and ASL, but are not able to master 
either language fully. 

Based on these variations, | would 
like to raise several questions: 1) Who 
is really in the core of the Deaf Com- 
munity, and who is on the fringe of 
the Deaf Community? 2) Are English- 
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dominant bilinguals and English mono- 
linguals in the core of the Deaf Com- 
munity, or are they on the fringe? 3) 
Are there deaf people who use only 
ASL and understand only ASL (ASL 
monolinguals)? In other words, are 
there deaf people who know absolute- 
ly no English? 

Within the Deaf Community, deaf 
people have a complex system of eval- 
uating who should be in the core or on 
the fringe of the Deaf Community. It 
is important to mention here that the 
degree of hearing loss is not the most 


A pejorative/negative sign that means a deaf person 
who thinks and acts like a hearing person. 


think this is the most important ex- 
planation of all. Deaf people share 
what things mean to each other, i.e., 
the word ‘‘deaf’’ means different things 
to deaf and to hearing people. Also, 
the word “hearing” has a different 
meaning for deaf people. Deaf people 
communicate those meanings through 
ASL. Such meanings extend to the fol- 
lowing: 

The bond of communication and 
strong relationships — Deaf people ex- 
perience a strong bond of communica- 
tion because they have common topics 


Padden offers a good explanation of 
cultural beliefs and values in her essay 
in Sign Language in the Deaf Commu- 
nity. These beliefs and values are also 
related to the complex system of eval- 
uating who should be in the core of 
the Deaf Community and who should 
be on the fringe. For example, deaf 
people have a way of evaluating who 
behaves like a deaf person and who be- 
haves like a hearing person. 

If a deaf person behaves like a hear- 
ing person, other deaf people will sign 
“hearing” on the forehead to show 


A sign that means “it went over my head” or “understand zero.” 
(Ed. Note — This sign can also mean the signer is bored with the 
talker trying to sign and could not care less to listen — thus the 
eyes may appear dazed as the sign is made.) 


important requirement for being in the 
core of the Deaf Community. Deaf 
people just identify themselves as deaf 
or hard of hearing, no matter what 
their degree of loss is. They do not 
need to show their audiogram to enter 
the Deaf Community. Sharing a com- 
mon language seems, however, not to 
be enough to be admitted to the Deaf 
Community. 


The Third Explanation 
“Communication is the process of 

sharing what things mean to us with 

ourselves and with other people.” | 
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to share which are based on common 
experiences, such as the history of 
deaf people, school experiences, fami- 
ly experiences, sports, movies, stories 
and jokes. They develop strong rela- 
tions based on these common experi- 
ences with other deaf people. Many 
deaf people develop strong relation- 
ships during school years and maintain 
these relationships throughout their 
lives. This feeling may be carried over 
from residential schools, where they 
developed a strong bond of .communi- 
cation for the purpose of survival skills. 

Cultural beliefs and values — Carol 
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“he thinks like a hearing person.” 
Thus, he is on the fringe of the Deaf 
Community, depending on his/her atti-. 
tudes. Conversely, if a deaf person be- 
haves like a deaf person, other deaf 
people may sign “‘strong deaf”’ or “‘flu- 
ent ASL,” which means that the per- 
son is culturally deaf. Thus, he or she 
is admitted to the core of the Deaf 
Community. 

If a hearing person wants to meet a 
deaf person, the rules of the Deaf 
Community dictate that he/she must 
be introduced as a “‘hearing”’ person in 
the Deaf Community. Then, the deaf 
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person being introduced will ask ques- 
tions such as ‘“‘you from Gallaudet?”’ 
or ‘from deaf family?” or “teach deaf 
children?”’ If the hearing person has 
something to do with working with 
deaf people, or comes from a deaf 
family, a deaf person would be satis- 
fied, since this would meet his/her ex- 
pectations of a hearing person. But, if 
the hearing person is just interested in 
learning ASL as a foreign language and 
has nothing to do with deafness, deaf 
people will become suspicious and on 
guard. It is true that a few hearing peo- 
ple who have nothing to do with the 
education of deaf children or who 
come from a deaf family may eventu- 
ally be admitted to this Community. 
These are just two examples relating to 
cultural beliefs and values in the Deaf 
Community. 

Feeling equal — The bond of com- 
munication and strong relationships 
and similar cultural beliefs and values 
are equated with feelings of equality 
among deaf people. Within the Deaf 
Community is the only place that deaf 
people experience equality with others. 
Usually, deaf people do not feel equal 
with hearing people outside of the 
Deaf Community. 

Thus, ASL is a powerful tool for 
identity in the Deaf Community, along 
with the cultural beliefs and values 
that are expressed through ASL. This 
suggests that ASL is the cultural lan- 
guage of the Deaf Community. 

However, | want to emphasize that 
the knowledge of ASL alone seems not 
to be enough to qualify a person to be 
in the core of the Deaf Community. 
Everything else — shared common ex- 
periences, and cultural beliefs and val- 
ues which are attached to ASL also 
seem to be important requirements for 
admittance to the core of the Deaf 
Community. A deaf person who is in 
the core of the Deaf Community is 
considered to be ‘‘culturally deaf.” 

The more cuiturally deaf a person 
becomes, the further he or she moves 
into the core of the Deaf Community. 
| suggest that the Deaf Community 
can be compared to the majority com- 
munity of hearing people in terms of 
language supremacy. Deaf people ex- 
perience ASL supremacy in the Deaf 
Community similar to hearing people’s 
English supremacy in the majority 
community. 

In relation to deaf people’s experi- 
ence of ASL supremacy, we also need 
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to look into the functions of ASL in 
the Deaf Community. Language can 
serve many functions, i.e., Pidgin Sign 
English functions as a way for deaf 
people to communicate with hearing 
people. ASL serves as a way for deaf 
people to communicate with each oth- 
er, but there is much more to it than 
just a function of language. There is a 
symbolic function in relation to iden- 
tity and power, and we often keep our 
use of ASL limited to ourselves to pre- 
serve these factors of identity and 
power. 

As a protection of our own identi- 
ties, deaf people keep thinking that 
hearing people cannot learn ASL, but 
really deaf people exert their power in 
using ASL. For example, we can talk 
about anything we want — right in the 
middle of a crowd of hearing people. 
They are not supposed to understand 
us. In a classroom, for example, deaf 
students often talk about the hearing 
teacher right in front of him or her. 
They may say “understand zero” or 
“it went over my head” in ASL. The 
hearing teacher is not supposed to un- 
derstand ASL. 

If hearing people understand ASL, 
then deaf people are no longer in pow- 
er using ASL. Here is what happened 
to me several years ago: | realized that 
a deaf friend of mine and | were no 
longer in power using ASL in front of 
two hearing friends. One of them 
knew no Sign Language, but the other 
one knew ASL fairly well. As my deaf 
friend and | began a deep personal dis- 
cussion, the hearing person who knew 
ASL was able to understand us and 
felt awkward intepreting to the other 
hearing person what we were talking 
about. 

| did not expect her to understand 
our discussion in ASL or to interpret 
to the hearing person because hearing 
people are not supposed to understand 
the conversation of deaf people in AS 
L. That’s how deaf people experience 
ASL supremacy. ASL is the only crea- 
tion which grows out of the Deaf 
Community. It is our language in every 
sense of the word. We create it, we 
keep it alive and it keeps us and our 
traditions alive. 

| suggest another reason why deaf 
people do not use ASL with hearing 
people: Language choice reflects iden- 
tity choice. Somehow, deaf people 
learn not to use ASL with hearing peo- 
ple in their school years. Deaf persons 
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choose ASL or English depending on 
the identity the system wants for them. 
When they are with hearing people, 
they try to communicate in English — 
trying to use voice or sign in English — 
or both at the same time. When they 
are with other deaf people, they feel 
more like themselves and use ASL, and 
experience a strong sense of group 
identity. 

| also suggest that in relation to the 
theme of this paper again, these words, 
“hearing person,” ‘‘speech,” and ‘“‘Eng- 
lish,’ are equivalent, When a deaf per- 
son meets a hearing person, the word 
“English” is strongly attached to that 
hearing person, so a deaf person tries 
to communicate on a hearing person’s 
terms — using voice or signing in Eng- 
lish order or both. 

All those explanations of why deaf 
people do not share ASL with hearing 
people support this statement: 

“Communication is a process of 
sharing what things mean to us with 
ourselves and with other persons.” 
This statement can be rephrased as fol- 
lows: Deaf people share what things 
mean to them with themselves and 
with other deaf people. They do not 
usually share their own special mean- 
ings with hearing people probably be- 
cause 1) Hearing people will never un- 
derstand what it is like to be deaf; 2) 
Deaf people do not have a chance to 
share what things mean to them with 
hearing people; and/or 3) Deaf people 
think hearing people are not interested 
in hearing what we would like to share 
with them. 

| can tell you from my experiences 
of sharing what the deaf experience or 
world means to me with deaf and hear- 
ing people. | needed to develop trust 
in myself before | could share my 
world with deaf and hearing people. 
The more | share with them, the more 
they share with me. In other words, 
we need to respect ourselves as deaf 
persons and respect our language first 
before we can share what the deaf 
world means to us with other deaf and 
hearing people. 

In conclusion, | see this paper as 
only a beginning in the understanding 
of the meaning of communication in 
the Deaf Community. 


(Ms. Kannapell is a linguistics specialist 


at the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf, Washington, DC.) 
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he formation of a circle is a fas- 
[costes art. Circles may separate. 

Circles are infinite, with no visible 
beginning or ending. Circles are cyclic. 
Circles may be big or small. There may 
be circles within circles. In life we are 
(or aren’t) sometimes part of more ab- 
stract types of circles — social, cultural, 
political or other circle(s). Sometimes 
we even get caught up in circles. 

Whether we are ‘‘outsiders”’ or ‘‘in- 
siders”’ of a particular circle, the cir- 
cle(s) surround us daily. It is not the 
shape of a circle that determines our 
circle status for there is only one shape. 
The size of a circle may shape our des- 
tiny but most of all the artists — the 
people lay the boundaries of circles. 

For the sake of exchange, | share 
with you some incidents, experiences, 
and views of interaction that take place 
within certain circles. These circles con- 
sist of the ‘Hearing community” and 
“Deaf community.” They tell a story. 

Once in awhile the tables need to be 
turned. Deaf persons are often viewed 
as ‘‘outsiders” by the Hearing commu- 
nity. What about “‘outsiders” as viewed 
by the Deaf community? | would like 
to treat this issue. Two recent books, 
Deafness in Society, by Nash and Nash, 
and specifically chapter six of this 
book, ‘‘How the Deaf See the Hearing,” 
along with Outsiders [In a Hearing World 
with its chapter on “Encounters With 
the Hearing,” by Higgins, shed light on 
this phenomenon. 

Anything but the full treatment of 
these books would do injustice to the 
work of the authors. The complete re- 
view of these books would, however, 
be more extensive than the scope of 
this article permits. | do wish to com- 
ment that the information and views 
presented in these two books were re- 
vealing. 
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|THE CIRCLE 


by S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 


| was also stricken by the fact that 
it took three hearing people to articu- 
late all of what was thought to be the 
“private domain” of the deaf commu- 
nity, known only to us. It occurred to 
me that we have not really studied hear- 
ing people to the extent deaf people 
have been studied and documented in 
literature. | recommend both books to 
you. Now to move on to share some 
experiences, stories and views that may 
too shed light on this other little cir- 
cle — the Hearing community. 

When I was a student at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind in 
Staunton, my teacher would work with 
me on the Northhampton Speech 
Chart. On this Chart there were two 
kinds of ‘‘oo’s”; one kind was the long 
sound and the other was the short 
sound. When | saw the word “‘cooper- 
ate,”’ | pronounced it as “cooperate,” 
using the long ‘‘oo.” 

| went around talking about “‘coop- 
erating” for quite a while without any- 
one from the Hearing community ad- 
vising me that, were | talking about a 
chicken coop, or about being cooped 
up, | would be on the right track. As 
might be expected, my speech teacher 
was the one who eventually told me to 
pronounce it as “co-op-er-ate.” | was 
surprised that the ‘‘oo”’ was to be bro- 
ken into two speech sounds. | quickly 
changed the pronunciation of the name 
of my cowboy friend, Wyatt Cooper, 
to “Co-uper,” instead of “Cooper.” 
Logical, wasn’t it? Then here came my 
teacher, telling me | was wrong again — 
| sat down for another lesson on “‘oo!” 

I guess my lessons will never really 
be over. In California, not too long ago, 
| incorrectly pronounced the name ot 
the town of San Jose. Nobody could 
tell me where “‘San Joes” was. A friend- 
ly Hearing woman finally advised me 
that in California, all the “j’s’ were 
pronounced like “‘h,”’ and “e” in Cali- 
fornia would be pronounced “ay.” 
Thus, ‘San Hosay” is correct. | con- 
cluded that when | am in California, | 
should say “Hanuary”’ instead of Janu- 
ary. Logically, the summer months 
would be ‘“‘Hune” and “‘Huly!”’ 
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| am used to being corrected in my 
speech habits. But, needless to say, 
sometimes the corrections are confus- 
ing and confounding to me. There 
Seems to be no logic in it, no way | can 
avoid making similar mistakes. Some- 
times ‘‘ch” is said as “k,” as in “‘psy- 
chology.”’ The ‘‘que”’ in antique turns 
out to be “‘k’’ when spoken. The ‘‘b” 
in subtle and doubt is silent. | have of- 
ten mispronounced the latter’s words. 
Learning to speak can, at times, be a 
trying task. Hearing people keep chang- 
ing the rules of speech. Changing rules 
seems to be their prerogative. 

Are the rules by which Hearing peo- 
ple live changed often, like the rules of 
their speech? Do they have unwritten 
“rules” that are, and perhaps will re- 
main, a mystery to Deaf people? How 
do they act when they get together 
without the presence of any Deaf per- 
sons? What do they talk about? How 
do they perceive Deaf persons? Why 
do they hear “circus” when | am trying 
to say ‘‘circles?”’ 

These are some of the questions that 
surface when Deaf people among them- 
selves look at the similarities and dif- 
ferences of being deaf or hearing. These 
are also some of the issues we consider 
when making distinctions of who are 
the “outsiders” of the Deaf Communi- 
ty. 
We know that hearing people depend 
a great deal on speech and hearing. We 
also know that they use spoken lan- 
guage, especially English, in the United 
States, and use it to their advantage. 
Whether intentional or not, Hearing 
people often play intimidating games 
with Deaf people. Deaf people do per- 
ceive Hearing people as often feeling 
they are in a position of greater ‘‘pow- 
er” because they have more senses with 
which to manipulate their environment 
or situation. Again, this feeling is not 
necessarily consciously acknowledged 
or formulated. Once relationships with 
Hearing people are established, fragile 
common ground for real communica- 
tion is developed on the basis of mutual 
trust which can be destroyed but re- 
built, sometimes warily so. 

An example of being in a “‘position 
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of power’’ is illustrated in an experience 
a deaf man once related. He was in a 
mixed group discussion. In his group of 
eight people, there were only two deaf 
people, a deaf woman and himself. The 
group was given a task to solve as a 
group. An interpreter was included in 
the group. After instructions were giv- 
en, the deaf woman, seeking verifica- 
tion of a point, turned to the man and, 
in a “whispered” dialogue, began to 
summarize the point. 

The man shook his head, added a few 
remarks, and agreed to her point. Dur- 
ing all this time, the other six were also 
talking vocally among themselves, ap- 
parently also clarifying vague issues of 
discussion. Wondering if it was time to 
begin the problem solving activity, the 
deaf woman turned to the interpreter, 
only to find out that she had been voic- 
ing what was signed in “whisper” by 
the deaf woman. Aghast, she signed to 
the interpreter that it was a private 
conversation, not meant to be shared. 
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The interpreter continued to ‘‘voice”’ 
her protestations even as she signed 
them. 

Then, dropping the voicing, the in- 
terpreter smiled and signed, ‘“‘There are 
no secrets here — | interpreted every- 
thing you said,” and went on to explain 
that hearing people had the right to 
hear everything that was said (again 
signing this only with no voice). The 
deaf members of the team did not hap- 
pen to need such instruction from the 
interpreter, since they themselves had 
had extensive exposure in using inter- 
preters and were, in fact, involved in in- 
terpreter training programs. There was, 
however, nothing to do but to go on 
with the group discussion, thus occupy- 
ing the interpreter with the task at hand 
— to interpret. 

The interpreter could have recog- 
nized that the “small talk” was taking 
place within the group and handled the 
situation accordingly, i.e., alternately 
pick up small talk in signs as well. This 
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GALLAUDET TODAY, Gallaudet College's quarterly 
magazine, is celebrating its tenth year. We invite you to 
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may subscribe for the low cost of $3.00 per year in the United 
States ($4.00 per year elsewhere). Send your check or money 
order, payable to GALLAUDET TODAY, to: Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gallaudet College, Washington, 


would have at least alerted the Deaf 
persons that vocalization, too, was tak- 
ing place. If in doubt, there is always 
the opportunity to check the situation 
out with the members of the group. Fi- 
nally, the most obvious thing that could 
have been done was for the interpreter 
to voice what was signed when giving 
that mini-lesson about ‘‘no secrets.” It 
was an obvious contradiction by itself 
as the Hearing members were not aware 
all this was taking place in a short span 
of time. Both Deaf and Hearing mem- 
bers of the group were ‘‘at the mercy” 
of the interpreter who retained most 
of the control (power). How one uses 
such “power” isa key factor in the for- 
mation of little circles which enclose 
or separate us within the big circle. The 
interpreter’s utilization of her “power” 
in this instance could be intimidating 
to some Deaf persons and to others it 
could be cause to draw a little circle 
that separates. 

The interpreter’s utilization of her 
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“power” was intimidating. Power and 
intimidation seem to be a common fac- 
tor present in many encounters be- 
tween Hearing signers and Deaf people. 
When Hearing people are seen as 
“flaunting” their English powers and 
speaking skills, Deaf persons may also, 
in turn, ‘‘flaunt’’ their ASL skills. When 
these “wise,’’ but not native signers 
“flaunt” their signing skills, some Deaf 
people become intimidated by their 
flaunting, and express it by saying that 
this Hearing person “‘signs better than 
a Deaf person.’”’ Occasionally, a Deaf 
person says, “the Hearing person signs 
better than | do.” 

Some Hearing people become flat- 
tered by these kinds of statements, and 
let them go to their head without real- 
izing the implications of the statement. 
This view is usually not conducive to 
fostering good future communication. 

There are also incidents where a 
Deaf person will ask of a hearing signer, 
“you — Deaf or Hearing, which?” To 
this, an insensitive Hearing person 
might respond, ‘‘Guess what you think 
| am?” A Deaf person might go on 
guessing the hearing status of that sign- 
er, and might even assume he or she 
was deaf. It is best to immediately let 
the Deaf person know of the Hearing 
person’s hearing status, thus leaving 
less fertile grounds of intimidation, 
and possible irreparable harm. Deaf 
people are basically trusting people, 
but they are also suspicious of those 
who, unwittingly or not, exploit deaf- 
ness. 

Another intimidating situation can 
occur in mixed groups of Hearing and 
Deaf people. Sign Language is a visual- 
gestural language requiring the use of 
face and hands and vision for commu- 
nication purposes. In a work situation 
where two or more Deaf people are in 
the same department, Deaf people have 
observed that Hearing people often talk 
while they are doing some work, and 
that they use the telephone quite a bit. 
Often Deaf people see laughter as Hear- 
ing people talk to each other. But Deaf 
people know that if they talk to each 
other, they would be accused of talking 
too much because their hands would be 
up and their eyes on each other rather 
than on their work. In this restriction 
of freedom of communication, Deaf 
people often find ways to cope with 
this dilemma. One way is to have a Sign 
Language orientation course for Hear- 
ing coworkers. Some others would ig- 
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nore this need for mental stimulation 
and mind their own work and find stim- 
ulation and socialization elsewhere. 
One last example of intimidation is 
illustrated here. A Deaf man once was 
discussing with a non-native Hearing 
signer the various medications he was 
taking. The Deaf man said that one 
brand of hay fever and allergy pills 
worked better than others. (He signed 
“work”’ as in work). The Hearing signer 
promptly corrected him by signing, ‘‘It 
‘succeeded’ for me,” repeating the same 
phrase the Deaf man used, replacing the 
sign for the word, “work,” with “‘suc- 
ceed,”’ indicating the latter was the 
more appropriate choice. This appeared 
to the Deaf man as an attempt by the 
Hearing signer to flaunt his signing 


skills. At the same time, this was in- 
timidating to the Deaf man. He was be- 
ing “educated” with the correct sign. 
The focus of the discussion was quickly 
shifted to one of signing accuracy, nev- 
er to return to the subject of medica- 
tion. 

In an attempt to draw a picture on 
what perceptions Deaf people draw 
from their interaction with Hearing 
people, it appears there isa great degree 
of negativism. As | ponder on this nega- 
tive aspect, | realize also that the more 
relationships are actually developed be- 
tween Hearing and Deaf people, the 
more adjustments there are to make, 
and the more differences to smooth 
out. Any problems that normally occur 
when two people grow to know each 
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other, must also be solved by and be- 
tween them. 


Of more than passing interest is the 
emerging articulation of resentment at 
referring to deaf people as ‘‘the deaf.” 
The same applies in reference to ‘‘the 
hearing” or any population. One hear- 
ing educator in a psychology class once 
asked in a group session what “‘the 
deaf” thought of him. This was 
astounding to the Deaf people in the 
group as there was an indication that 
this individual perceived ‘‘the deaf” as 
a group — one and the same instead of 
the six separate individuals involved in 
this particular situation. One Deaf per- 
son remarked this reference reduced 
them to a herd of cattle or the equiva- 
lent of such. Some states such as Min- 
nesota and Michigan are changing their 
State Association names from Associ— 
ations of the Deaf to Associations of 
Deaf Citizens in an effort to help re- 
shape such attitudes. 


This paper has merely scratched the 


surface of the arc of a circle of a deep 
and intriguing topic. The little shared 
above only indicates there is much 
more to uncover in the circle(s). As in 
life, the mystery unfolds for those who 
search. |, for one, enjoy my relation- 
ships with some Hearing people while 
at the same time | hope Hearing people 
understand that | am, for the most part, 
most comfortable with other Deaf peo- 
ple. Being with Deaf people contributes 
to my being able to become more wil- 
ling to cope with the challenges of 
Hearing-Deaf encounters. Literature 
abounds with reference to the ‘Deaf 
World” and ‘“‘Hearing World.’ Holcomb 
once pointed out there are, however, no 
“two worlds.” | am inclined to agree. 
There is one world (one big circle) with 
a lot of differences (smaller circles) 
within this world. | have thus shared 
some views from the “Deaf Communi- 
ty” reference rather than the ‘Deaf 
World” reference.. Others are sharing 
more from a cultural perspective. Let 
there, however, be consolation that, 


Would You Be Frightened if 
You Had to Appear in Court? 


though there are differences that sepa- 
rate, there are commonalities that bind. 
Let us understand the commonalities, 
appreciate the differences, strive to un- 
derstand and adjust. 

One can draw acircle to leave others 
out, or one can draw a bigger circle to 
bring others into the circle. The choice 
of which circle (you and I) the artists 
of our lives draw is ours. 

The formation of a circle is indeed 
a fascinating art. 


(Mr. Carter is the Director of the NAD 
Communicative Skills Program.) 
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WANTED: 


Do you understand the legal system? Do you know 
your rights as a hearing impaired person? William A. 
Sheppard, an experienced attorney and city judge, in 
Your Day in Court: A Manual for the Deaf clearly 
interprets the court system and guides the reader, step 
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by step, from the first interview with the lawyer through 
the trial process. An extensive list of legal terms 
explains legal language in terms that easily translate 
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P. O. Box 6070 
Greensboro, N. C. 27405 
Application deadline: March 30, 1982 


(Credit Card orders without your signature, card number and 
expiration date cannot be processed) 
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SEPTEMBER 1981 


Mr. & Mrs. Victor Albes & Family . ... Arkansas 


Mr. Marin Pearson Allen. ......... Maryland 
Susan iE. Barron oa iia saiecsiacsia eiace Pennsylvania 
Paulette M. Bedard .........- Rhode Island 
OPT, BOT Mis 5 csucs, opts osu: 6.60%, 16 a South Dakota 
Susan M, Bernstein... 6.054 0 es es California 
Sue Browiis is saad siscavarass wie Kentucky 
Susan Brown, 3s. si5.006: 5 ia ieee & ahead Oklahoma 
Laura S. Caldwell ¢.o.6.65. 60%. 800 cen’ a8 0 Maryland 
Mes & Mrs: Josephs 3 oa ese aed a anaes Missouri 
Ursula: Cegielnikes. 4 ajacccs caos.a ean as a New Jersey 
Linda Champion... 95-5 seers! a a raarens Virginia 
Edwin R. Christman, Jr... 0... ee ee oe Florida 
Rober Clann: vicsved¥aacatavasete gta ack New York 
Deewana Clark ccs hainsciiceeasege bie anaret-~ Texas 
David Bs Cooley'..63.,.a.0 ease eal evade Kentucky 
Karen 'M; Coulter s.5.6. ica. a! wens iceclee iene Oregon 
Karen DIK iene. 623.5008 hid Beet South Carolina 
Matilda Ditaranto............. New York 
Valerie L. Dively .......... Washington, DC 
Darlene Enseniat sesso. 6.6 esse ieee vs Colorado © 
Satyawati Franklin. ...........4- Maryland 
John M. Granfield............- New York 
Mark Hanford) 6.0.54. 68.6 awe North Carolina 
Mary A. Hargens ........-025022000 lowa 
Marla:Hattaks.:¢ cia aeare soa a i 3 Washington, DC 
Mr. & Mrs. Mulet N. Hawkins... ..... Georgia 
Bill HeLa 3.25 sexs 6.ca, Sa ae ise Washington, DC 
Ellyn Re Hintonis oie soca a ens ie Sraneté Florida 
Toni L, Hollingsworth .......... Mississippi 
NomiHorn-Uhr............. Pennsylvania 
Robert ds Huth ese cis eis dates sees. Georgia 
Mi iG Wi JCR ORs. i608. 97375 a2 5408 OR SASI 08 Arizona 


New Members 


Camule JONES iy .as4 a ee eae aes x California 
MOU ROrell sxe Sigrateranaeare ayers nek Florida 
Dane-Fi.Reneher gj: c<ccanes poarg x auaew ace lowa 
Barbara Kleinhen.............. Maryland 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry O. Larson, Jr... .... Maryland 
Sharon’ Lassilas, o:6 3:3 ane ais: a aaa Minnesota 
Walter Lewisgts 5.60.50 java cece beens Tennessee 
Marlene: MiONIB srs oo. feugeineetcane 433 New York 
Sherry Mitchell) svcsuscecs acs aarsvas Massachusetts 
Patricia Moloney 5.66.06 .0a.0s 8 60s New York 
Debra Ann Mondale .......... Pennsylvania 
SuusansK Murray? sy. osoeoes hci goes ae ave Arkansas 
Elaine Machajski ............. New York 
Karen A. Nanni sia sae aime auaioes jreeeaies New York 
Paul WEORden ss selsiicecns lire ign dicate vel ics California 
Patricia Ss Pero? ve iets ben atenatiouas Soa Florida 
Carole: Phillips. saa. daar ates dance Michigan 
Cynthia SAR OC 3x0 3.15.50 ela shes lepateeta’ Indiana 
Sing: RamOKOYs. o05 6 S.9 5 tetcxwag ke wees Indonesia 
William: EO ROgers).. 23-6. sana sits ake New York 
Cathleen Rooney ............. New York 
Christine ROss\e-0. 650% ez, a0w, ae deed New York 
William Sand... 6. 6.acc sare aw South Carolina 
Mr'B Scott scies Sos as acsed denne o his Wisconsin 
Margaret E.Shank ............ California 
Deane 'H: SheltOnin cise ydhara a Ge ee Alabama 
Mindy Thompson............. Minnesota 
Cathy Li'Silverni. cai ceca areas ecw Minnesota 
Pianki Smit 2 pica cake ocihy etree Illinois 
Sharon Winfield Smith... ....... New York 
Kathleen Tanzillos 6.563: & a0 35 een ceta New York 
Roberta Thomas: . 4.6.5. 6.606 08408 Pennsylvania 
Helen Taine 5.4) g:a)o.e Sie hoe eet eas New York 


CRUISES 


A IRy / NES 


KON — TIKI now has a special service for our deaf community! 


Convention traveling? Vacationing? Business Trips? We are glad to serve. 


Mary Mosleh, a Sign Language interpreter, daughter of deaf parents, has joined our 


staff to serve you. 


Any hotel, airline, train car or bus reservations you would like to make just pick up 


your TTY and call us. 


We have a team of interpreters on hand ready to travel with any group to anywhere 


we can arrange for you. 


Should your group wish to travel to a particular place we will provide an interpreter 
and arrange all the reservations for your group. 


We here at Kon-Tiki are looking forward to working with you and your friends. 


We have it ALL Together—For You 
CALL 


Tel. (212) 748-7400 
Voice and TTY (212) 748-6933 


KON- 


TRAVEL 


HOTELS 
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8311 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y.11209 


MARY MOSLEH 
TRAVEL CONSULTANT 


-TIKI 


INC. 


VACATIONS 


31 


J Dean EWN ke) snared Seah yers forse Indiana 
Marie: Walsh 5,5 9:9\.5..6.40 8 ended So Pennsylvania 
Tracy - Lee wine: x10. Bo 85 goes California 
Sylvia WOO! piace c2ecdealats.<sSacy avinetaie a Nebraska 
WillatYOune oz g.b-aneiate alae & alesse California 
Wend ys Vianis.s els 3. s:is tal vias wa rmiewe ve Florida 


New Affiliated Members 
Texas State Tech Institute — Deaf Education Texas 
Division of Vocational Rehab — Services for 
MED eal ss or saa goroas elegy ese son New Hampshire 


Hope Center for the Deaf... 2.0.2... Georgia 
OCTOBER 1981 
Nancy ‘AGaims =o. <3: sceoensasersaeeiiue New Jersey 
Joseph P. Agostino... ......... New York 
Markit, AZUf6 ss. 6.500%, sia.ae0 508% dnd Oregon 
Mary Bannan: to.03 6 soisceciyee ceoan es Fanaa os Florida 
Naomi)Z. Becker: ii: oie esa ralane Tennessee 
Vickie. Dy Becker: js sso, sus, seals. 258 Arkansas 
Anthony W. Belcher ........ South Carolina 
William & Greta Boland ........... Oregon 
Susan Borruso’s -3.5.16. 662) 4-G:9 ween gs New York 
Ruth Braunsweig ............. New York 
Jay BreitmMan 5.55 06-8 b6 s-8 FS Washington, DC 
Karen Bullock:.:3:300 6.0 sii 6 sea a Massachusetts 
Annette: BYIMEeCs: 6.5: 5. G24. 8! socio Ontario, Canada 
Jelirey Choate: 6.5.0 SGA ake ie Missouri 
Therese: As CMM: 35 cs asec. os Washington, DC 
Roger Coles = gt acc. eta artanaiereuie ena Illinois 
Sally Ann Conley) ..6606 6 eee 8 be0%, a8 Arizona 
Donha‘Comnells i... 6h 3 S06 a oye oe Pa Arizona 
Daniel Crotey. so iba ecar ws Ver sole ederelerns Virginia 
AlicesAnmDarrow,...:cc5iis 5 83-20.3 0 Sab 4 Florida 
Rhonda’ Deasii sis. ios le s0 beeen, 6% 3 Kentucky 
Nelson & Charlotte Doland ........ Maryland 
Kathleen Dollinger ............ New York 
David Donaldson ...........24 Alabama 
Joseph: Cr DUartes vi, 5 ease stands Virginia 
Pat. Baned! 90005: derate aceracien ais Washington, DC 
MaureeniE, ‘Farrell 6. ao: i: 6) ois: a gs acevaca ana Ohio 
Randi Feuerhelim’ isso. j6:6.606. 609 9 98 8 California 
Sharon Finkle’ a, 6:30 tee S eeaeeaa a New York 
Daina Frias sia- a saranersiduanacsds ronerdaeteta Maryland 
James A. Gadreault.......... Massachusetts 
Julie’ Gebronss. iooc casas 6% ese ee es oe Illinois 
Alicé: Ay GOld 50%ici se aite arteries Massachusetts 
James: GrecO 6.66 oie ees os 8 ee 8 Connecticut 
Ramona Green “5.3253 iar as 2s ene Kansas 
Jeanie: MORAN 3: 5 sa See fenersa acetate Pennsylvania 
Gwendolyn J. Harden ...........6.. Ohio 
Mark Hoshi... fcc uiceace sa eee Washington 
Mrs. David Jarashow ........... California 
SCOUEVONOG: 5 5.563.554.5546) Sta Massachusetts 
Kathy Kirscher & Alan Hughes ....... Oregon 
Sharon & Robert Keller ......... New York 
Timothy & Denise Keltz........ Pennsylvania 
Nancy J.’ Kowalski scsi a te eee Maryland 
Scott‘Runkell a is.2.6:5.0 is ab toy. 5d wipers wales Texas 
Lee &: Steve 'Latid e4. vues Soe ec dese vane Indiana 
Dennis LeC 55 oo ss as Oates Heke ene ans Alaska 
Shari! Gu bins sicg2806.4.3) denacene wos New Jersey 
Elizabeth AnnLynch............. Kansas 
Colleen Marcuzzi.......... Ontario, Canada 
Sandy: Mayers gc. 3555-8 dafeha ees ee ae Illinois 
Mike: MOCO ices ash se. co earta- ai Sais Relea Texas 
Robin’ McNaught 6... 2ic.06. 5 be Ses Ohio 
Kathleen G. Merriken............ Maryland 
Robert Milburn... ........ Washington, DC 
Mr. & Mrs. Al Motyka ..........0. Illinois 
DGLOLES MOOK a iis ats Sie ys “ong, ole ser Bld ve. Georgia 
Judy Mounty osc ce cee ee ate Massachusetts 
William R. Newby............- Wisconsin 
JOY AVNOWDY elias ow et Bea, we Wisconsin 
Michelle R. Owings. ........ Washington, DC 
Kestutis Pauliukonis ........... California 
INOra POSCOGK 6h 555:4 39.8.6, 31s: alsin. we Oregon 
Suzanne Peterson ...4.5 605 6 on 6 ek cee lowa 
Martha’ Reed) dcsnasts assy saa er sans California 
Mary arm Otitis 5.5. iicgi00s na ce A moanaeanactacls Maine 
Deborah A. Rudders ........... New Jersey 
Valerie Sables 20.0.8 oboe a erste Ors New York 
Esther R. ‘Schaeffer's vs:icasia jena naie apace Virginia 
William F. Sharkley............ New Jersey 
Ratti S (SHO. c.g 4) da: SAca tee were Illinois 
Dvorak SOKOW 606606 reer ses arena New York 
Karen: Sprague s: 255i aise Gy -ccehs aaa} eae Ohio 
Pamiola SQN@ 45.46.1065 5.555 5) eivie le enavelews Virginia 
Veriniler Leads 5.6 Sas eet aeud Acne ent Alabama 
Carlene Thumanni.. i. ies ake Cas a Maryland 
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Hazel L AMG y ace ih 30d wh dg ase South Carolina 
AnneGe Watson's 5 ws (de wcsegeea teeta Kansas 
Sarah. WWE? (003 ay evidwane: aaXdo a Tennessee 


Affiliated Member 


Deaf’ Centénofi York..506 005% sas Pennsylvania 


NOVEMBER 1981 DEAFNET: A nationwide electronic mail system 
NORE PTH ai auR aes aE beatae designed to meet the communication 


Ariane Atkins! 5c.-cccsxacs-a sity. p- ane gate: eoate Indiana : 

David G. Atkins. 5... 0... ee ee Louisiana needs of the deaf 

Kathy Auxter c.- casi erace: tere ecetin ane Indiana 

Mrz Bachlotte ji sc sce cc scack erase: North Carolina 

ADI BIBS 35.56 ioscan case aad ets B.C., Canada 

Ellen ds Blevins: ¢-ssseans vine: sce, v5.53 568 Florida 

Sandy Bog: S:.525..095% -saishs yense: aoe day ayers Virginia 

Willie Burer 3. s-5.cys. Seegecasa seeds Washington 

John Martin Burke soc. ic. e0s0006 ao eae acs Illinois 

Patrick T. Butterfield... ..... South Carolina 

James: T, Casey ic: ssie se car sete eo teasecs New York 

Annabel Conrado. ...........- California 

Norman W. Collins, Jr... ........ Oklahoma 

Rag COUON cocccia ine cose eee a ws: ws New York 

Mrs. Frederick Criss... ....... West Virginia 

John J, Daisy, Jr. & Family ..... Massachusetts 

Susan Bs Davis iia st ase. sy ivarer sis. ayers Maryland 

Karen Lynn Dean. ......... South Carolina 

Philip: DiMai0, 3s... .3:'6<e355 oxeae dain 3 New Jersey With DEAFNET you can a a Who will | talk to ? ; 

Susan. Me Drapes» scccieye: sven e aap eee Virginia ‘Fri Who will talk to me 

Mr. & Mrs. William C. Elvey........ Michigan SEND and RECEIVE messages ere fi rela! s ; ; 

SandrasBindlay: esis tose: ong ac eras: saececaye Maine o From: Watson > | Keep in touch with: 

Susan’ Fischer. |< s..0ccsesec% aecs es ergs California o To: LaPlante o| Friends. 

Mr. & Mrs. Daniel Fitzpatrick. ....... Illinois o Subj: Your party ©] Board, Advisory, Committee Members 

He a aca aa nr Pare o Text: Hi, Mimi. Thanks for your o| Clubs, Organization or Alumni Officers. 
ale FOntaine ics is6- endo essere isconsin © party. | like to use the Model 4 : : 

JoAnn Frederici «20.0.0. Missouri FOR DEAPNET and not ct that | Business Associates. 

Rosemarie Funkhouser... ......... Indiana © you may be asleep this late at ° 

Mt baleen Rca BM ama ete e ait EVENS eet es © Night... o}| What’s DEAFNET For? 
udith Goldstein»... ......-+-4. irgini ° ©1° Planning meetings, workshops, 

spd Seron EGON RYE Bis ised nee bday poriventons: sock. athletic and alumni 

Lynn A. Goode Fee eee . Texas © Posted: Tue Sept 8, 1981 fe) ‘events 

Christine Gorham... 2... 2. 2a ee California SHARE information © 40-42 p.m. fe} bak 4 Ra, 

Maciorie Hinds. 3.5 d-0:% ysis sears Oregon © rom:  SBrennet o | Making good business decisions. 

Robert D. Hoffman. ........... +s Georgia ° To: INFO Bulletin Board ° Sharing information. 

BrendaC. Hyman. .........- Washington, DC gp ™ © Subj: Dual-level Equipment ° 

ie ee bag toate fa Bom ° Text: Exciting news! New ©| How Does DEAFNET Work? 
nda) JONES 6.4506, 3230% 6538 eekeess 8s alifornia ; fe) 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard L.Koch......... Virginia fo) pia petinat pire blac pay fo) Receive and send messages at your 

Bryan Kravite' ss sia scadastecanice: California © tam happy that DCC is now fe) convenience. 

Mary Baw. iscsoes ep scant: ore Dae adele California ° testing different models foruse © Communicate with staff members quickly. 

Seay ERM OON oa screed teases coder ° on DEAFNET... © | Finish meetings without interruption. 

Par Lewis csp stare casas taatece yes cate California fe) fe) imotove information tlow 

Robert Liter gcvigg sock oss saa Biases sactdecs seped Ohio , 

Jerry & Janet Long... 2... eee Indiana o Posted: Wed Sept 23, 1981 ° ioe : 

Baas ectenn: SRE te is: South Carolina o 9:45 p.m. ° sil alone d bong AERNOE SRDS: 

Rd ward’ Messner. eo sacking New York o From: Rule fo) Decreases travel time and expenses. 

Lorna Mittleman .........-205 New York o To: COMPUTERS Bulletin ©] Lowers postage expenses. 

Frances M..MOOre s,s iais.isig ise teranerecsce Michigan o Board : : ; ° 

Patrick Murphy... .......--4-- Maryland o CC: Fitzpatrick, Robinson °| What Do! Need To Subscribe to 

Dennis O'Donnell... ........--- California o Subj: Local Bulletin Board ©| DEAFNET Services? 

Genie Otte m yecavs hip al shale or Oregon o Text: This B.B. will startin Nov. o 

Susan G. Pickering ........... Washington o Thanks to all who shared info ° Telephone Service. 

Marlene Pitkow 566.38 a.ce6 oo 8a New York o and ideas to make this fo) An ASCII terminal with coupler. 

Sharon M. Poole. 0.65.06 ace sie ee cies Maryland o possible... fe) A DEAFNET mailbox 

Geolrey'S. POOL 6. od, eae 05 3a a eae Maine . 

Angel'M. Ramos. ois. eiesauei ane rete scares Texas 

Patrick C..Rebeck... i. sao 40400 eto8 Sates Kansas 

Mr. & Mrs. Meyer Rindner.......... Florida 

Marlene Rosendahl ..........-.2. Maryland 

ORY (RUIZ: so issciiscat ase ar die a speree New York 

Catherine L.Ruzicka........... New York 

Sherri Salzman ..... Sr eischerwiengie ters Colorado 

Anne Sarracht 6:6 i6a0 a as 008 8 5/0 California 

Lillian M. Schatcki.........2-26- California 

M. Cynthia Schnell... .......206¢ Florida 

Joanne Shannon. ........-2ee200-% Ohio : 

Beth A. Shule ss: sc sianscarece acs: Sika ese Wisconsin 

Diane Ah Sing... ......22 2c ee Hawaii 

ne a Rete Hacc oA ae oe Deaf Communications Institute 
Men Slacks x..0 ane ease tera eoaca eee California 

Edwin Slye.. 2... eee eee ees Wyoming at DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER Bethany Hill Framingham, MA 01701 

Joey Bernard Smith......... North Carolina 

CarOUS Pel orang (a c6s6. ters igen. ol eitewevieuleyalocde Ohio 

Jane Staggs..... jatia tal ete eel eX West Virginia 

Mr. V.Suprunuk ............ . California 

Virginia Swisher... 2... sae Washington 

DL. Payot rss terse caserarand Quebec, Canada 

Me, 3. DEW) s.:254)6 35 ses: cia dog orane Indiana 

Deryn Pe Verity's iors.s. adayaticd a e000 New Jersey 

Collen Vinehout........ Lane eae a eee Illinois 

Elizabeth Wellbeloved ........ ... » Virginia 

Suzanne White...... eee eee California 

Cynthia Yuen......... coe ee © Cadifcorrvia |) sseeeemeemererssanrscnrn supremum pe mame AR ESTA SS ETA TAR STEMI 
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1982 NAD Convention 


JULY 4-8 St. Louis, Missouri 


® CONVENTION 


GATEWAY TO THE FUTURE ee . hase Pa rk 5 | aZa 


Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
July 3 July 4 July 5 July 6 July 7 July 8 


Pageant Rehearsal Exhibits all day Exhibits all day Exhibits all day 


Pr; 
July 9 


Board General Council of Council of Council of Senior Cit. Executive 

Members Regional Reps Reps Reps Breakfast Board 

Arrive Caucus Meeting 
“Orientation Workshops Workshops Workshops General 

Contestants Program” Assembly 

Arrive r= oo-H<— = Pageant Pageant  b-R--—-—-——— 


Order of Georges | Prel. Workshops 


Brunch 


————K— —$ 


Orientation 
& Seating 


Council of 
Reps 


General 
Assembly 


General 
Assembly 


Executive 
Board 
Meeting 


General 
Assembly 


Formal Opening | Workshops Workshops Election 
Workshops Convention 
Welcoming Remarks | Pageant Pageant Sites 86 


from Organizations Prel. Prel. & 88 


4 Caucuses 


Executive MAD & President | OPEN “Our Grand Ball Pageant 

Board Reception NIGHT Town" 

Meeting (Riverfront local play (Live Pageant 
Wine/Cheese Arch) Entertainment Reception 
Punch & Band) 


Contestants — 
Talent/Artists 


CF to present skits 
(open to public) 


Hotel Information 


The Chase Park Plaza Hotel Registration: f6@i.s.ca.ee ovis $10.00 Grand Ball inca saad duces de 16.00 
Room Rates StUGBN es Kare areare aw a8 B00  PRGGAING ss 0a 28 4 wee ee RO ee; 22.00 
Single Room: 35 cc se4 4 eke $40.00 Non-members......... 25.00 ne 
Double: ROOM)... 65.4-44. 4a ale $45.00 Program book.............. 5.00 $100.00 
“Gateway” Reception (Luau) .. 15.00 Save $20.00 Buy Combo Before May 1, 
For further information write to the NAD Presentation “Our Town” 1982 = $80.00 
Branch Office, 445 N. Penn. St., Suite 804, Wine & Cheese Party ...... 12.00 Save $15.00 Buy Combo After May 1, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. Awards Luncheon.......... 20.00 1982 = $85.00 


e were genuinely tickled 
Ws be informed by a dear 
friend that this depart- 


ment is looked on as the Senior 
Citizens Chuckles. We feel if we 
can create some laughter, our 
days of usefulness are not over. 
Come to think of it, there isn’t 
enough laughter in our troubled 
world. We Senior Citizens can 
laugh our heads off because we 
have plenty of time for that. Let’s 
start today. 

Quote of the month: You 
know you are growing old when 
your knees start to buckle and 
your belt will not! 


“To be popular at home is a great 
achievement. The man who is loved by 
the house cat, by the dog, by the neigh- 
bor’s children, and by his wife, is a 


THE 


SEN IOR_ CITIZEN 


SECTION 


by W. T. Griffing 


great man, even if he has never had his 
name in Who’s Who.’’—Thomas Dreier. 


*Now we know why we have so many 


great men in our Senior Citizens group. 
This saying, with a little bit of chang- 
ing words, can embrace our ladies too. 
So, there is greatness in abundance in 
our ranks, 

It is regrettable that the recent con- 
vention on the Aging in Washington 
turned out as it did. We had a feeling it 
was not going to be a sure-fire success 
because of our past experience with 
committees that are engineered by the 
government, Editorial comment in the 
papers was not at all favorable. Some 


HENDERSON, COLORADO 80640 


af == INTERNATIONAL 
HEARING DOG, INC. 
5901 EAST 89TH AVENUE 


(301) 287-EARS, Voice or TDD 


ALL DOGS ARE TRAINED IN OBEDIENCE AND ARE 
CUSTOM-TRAINED FOR SOUNDS SUCH AS: DOOR 
KNOCK. DOOR BELL, SECURITY BUZZER, TELEPHONE, 
BABY CRY, SMOKE ALARM, ALARM CLOCK AND ANY 
SOUND WHICH MAY INDICATE DANGER. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE TO THE RECIPIENT 


THE ORIGINAL TRAINERS OF HEARING DOGS... 
AGNES MC GRATH, SINCE 1975, WHO DID THE FIRST 
PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED HEARING DOGS; 
MARTHA FOSS, SINCE 1976; AND SANDI KILSTRUP, 


SINCE 1977... 


HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TRAINED OVER 


250 DOGS THAT HAVE BEEN PLACED ALL OVER THE U.S. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


INTERNATIONAL HEARING DOG, INC. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION. 
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say the meetings were stacked. We 
would not say that; we would rather 
call them prearranged. Anyway, all we 
can do is hope and pray that we will 
continue to be financially secure day 
in and day out in the years ahead. 

News about the coming NAD con- 
vention in St. Louis is beginning to 
trickle in. This time we will meet for 
just five days instead of the usual sev- 
en. That means you will not have to 
get down on bended knee and plead 
with your favorite banker too long. 
Charlie is cooking up one of his fa- 
mous breakfasts with a chuckle-full 
program. He is asking for sweetrolls 
that will remind you how sweet your 
husband/wife is. The juice has been 
squeezed just for you. The scrambled 
eggs will not be too scrambled for us 
to unscramble. The bacon will curl at 
one end like a kitten in front of the 
fireplace. The sausage comes from hogs 
that have made Arkansas famous all 
these years. The coffee will be black as 
night, hot as hell and as strong as love. 
The fellowship will make you feel years 
younger. Now, | ask you, where can 
you find anything like this for, hope- 
fully, $10 or thereabouts? 

Our superman efforts to suggest 
money-raising projects have run up 
against a blank wall. Not one ugly man 
has come forward to endorse our ugli- 
est man contest which must mean all 
of the men consider themselves hand- 
some. Gordon Allen plus his black ci- 
gar and Myrtle are silent about the 
canoe trip down the majestic Missis- 
sippi. We wonder if the Dallas Cowboy 
Cheerleaders would make Gordy more 
enthusiastic. To be met by all those 
scantily-clad beauties would probably 
allow Gordy to set several world pad- 
dling records. Don’t say we haven’t 
tried. 

Our aging Minnesota friends made a 
trip to Canada and had the most fun. 
The enthusiasm and endurance of our 
members continue to amaze us. One of 
these days we expect to read about a 
trip to one of the planets by some of 
our “‘youngsters” who just think their 
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joints squeak. It is good to know that 
the rocking chair does not dominate 
the activities of a great majority of us. 
This get-up-and-go seems contagious, 
which is just dandy. Bless all of you 
who refuse to let creeping years pin 
you down. 

It may be that with time we may 
have to accept slightly lower benefits. 
We face critical times what with the 
mounting Federal debt. We reason it is 
far better to learn to cut several more 
corners than to receive a check that is 
worthless because Uncle Sam is dead 
broke and so deeply in debt that the 
coin of the realm is looked down upon 
everywhere. We do not think the Con- 
gress will permit this to happen, but 
there is no definite assurance such a 
state will not come to pass, Let’s all be 
Boy Scouts and “Be Prepared.” 

The St. Louis program will not be 
as complicated as the one in Cincinnati 
for sure. We lost out on so many meet- 
ings that were paid for in that Ohio 
city, because we could not be in sever- 
al places at the same time. We are still 
pushing for special registration desks 
for the Senior Citizen. Those long- 
standing lines can be most tiresome 
and promote language not approved of 
by the church. 

You will read this long after Santa 
has paid you a visit and you have for- 
gotten most of the resolutions you 
made for 1982. We want you to know 
you are in our thoughts and in our 
hearts this blessed season. If we had 
one wish for Santa for you it would be: 
“Love and peace, 24 hours a day, year 
in and year out!”’ Bless each one of you. 

Our gallant editor is signalling 
“ENOUGH.” We think so too. See you 
in St. Louis with rings on your fingers 
and bells on your toes! 

P.S. We have signed up for the Fos- 
ter Grandparents project at the Okla- 
homa School. We are to entertain one 
of the smaller tots for at least two 
hours twice a week. The idea is to give 
them love and attention that will bring 
on a few more smiles for little ones far 
from loved ones at home. It should be 
a rewarding experience. We look for- 
ward to it with great interest, because 
it has been said: 

Grandpas (Grandmas) are the nicest 

things 

I’m glad | have one of my own 

To kiss my nose 

And wiggle my toes 

And tickle my funny bone! @ 
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AT THE FOREFRONT 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Washington, D.C. 


The Naval Research Laboratory (NRL) offers a wide variety of 
challenging positions which involve the full range of work from 
basic and applied research to equipment development. Our efforts 
cover the multidisciplinary fields needed to increase the combat ef- 
fectiveness of the fleet. Job opportunities exist for Electronic, 
Mechanical, Aerospace, Ceramic and Materials Engineers and 
Metallurgists with Bachelor's degrees and/or advanced degrees, 
Physical Scientists and Computer Scientists with Ph.D’s in the 
fields of Electronic Technology, Information Technology, Laser and 
Optical Technology, Materials Sciences, Space Systems, Plasma 
Physics, Chemistry, Acoustics, Radar, Marine Technology, En- 
vironmental Science and Space Science. 


Starting salaries are commensurate with qualifications. We would 
like this opportunity to match your talents to our needs. Take the 
step that will enhance your career. Send us a detailed resume or 
Federal Application form (SF-171) to: 


NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Steve Krumholz, Code 1811.1 (DA) 
4555 Overlook Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20375 


An Equal Opportunity Employer U.S. Citizenship is Required 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Poems written to Beth Schreiber 
by her mother, Kit, while Beth 
was a student at California State 
University, Northridge, from 1976 
to 1979. The book is divided into 
such categories as ‘Sometimes I 
am overcome by sentiment’ “Or 
want to share a bit of philosophy” 
“I tend to use poetry as a crutch” 
and ‘But mostly I write for fun!” 
Buy it as a gift for a member 

of your family, for a friend, 

or for yourself. 


There’s a poem for just about 
every occasion. 


To order, send a check for $6.00 
plus $2.50 postage and handling 
to the N.A.D. Bookstore, 814 
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NOW YOU WRITE SIGNS 


maln|ca ale On i die Pe 


A New Book 
SIGN WRITINGe 
FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Teaches You How 
With Hundreds Of Illustrations 


EVERYDAY 


EASY TO READ 


FUN TO WRITE 
By 


ae ‘ “My own conviction is that Sign Writings is a Communic 
VALERIE SUTTON s ation tool of value. It can be a way of communicating in 
sign language over a long distance. We have already used 
portions of this book in our workshop on Sign Wntinge at 
Golden West College.’ Paul Culton, CSC, LSC 


Director of Disabled Student's Program 
Golden West College 
Huntington Beach, California 


SEND CHECK TO: THE CENTER FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT WRITING, P.O. Box 7344, Newport Beach, California, 
92660, U.S.A. Telephone: (714) 644-8342 
ITY: Leave messages for SIGN WRITING@ at Dayle McIntosh Center, TTY Number: (714) 892-1087 


SIGN WRITING® 1s 0 registered trademark belonging to The Movement Shorthand Sor eth Inc anon profit, tax exempt educational membership organization 
SS A GE <s eee 


ORDER NOW 

Name Telephone # or TTY 
Address 

Please Send Me ____ Number Of Copies Of The Book SIGN WRITING@ FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Enclosed is $20.00 for each copy ordered plus $2.00 per book for postage and handling. California residents add 6". tax. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery) 


RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


When in the Nation's Capital .. . 
Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 


At the crossroads of America .. . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice. 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
6511 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m., Morning Worship 
10:45 a.m., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. kve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 
Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S$. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m; 


Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 
All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to... 
HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 &. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 
Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 

7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614, 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 
Sunday School--10:00a.in. 
Worship Service--11:00a.m. 
Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.m. 
All services in Total Communication, Monthly 
captioned movics. 
The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 
Phone (201) 355-9568 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 


Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 
In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH... welcomes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 
Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 

Full church program for the deaf 

Sunday School, 9:00 a m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m., church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
61 Licking View Dr., Heath, O. 43055 
Phone (614) 522-3600 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 

service, 6:30 p.m. 
Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Biuff, Ark. 


“A Church Seeking to Serve .. .Not Just 
Survive!” 
Explore exciting “Frontiers in laith” with 
us In our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor- 
ship servjees at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 


Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabee, Pastor 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 


Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Worship With Us 


Come and learn God's word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenty Dr., Oakland, Callf. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m., 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B.S., M. ‘Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 New Cut Rd., Louisville KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-9296 
The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun- 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes- 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 


Maryland's largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 


Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 


a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 


Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 


Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 


Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


WAKE-UP 
ALARMS 


The COPAL MG-111 


¢ EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 
© DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 


e@ USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL3 VIBRATOR 
PRICE:$ 39.00 z 


THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 


3 SPEED 


$27.95 


For the deaf and hard of hearing who are 
heavy sleepers. Mounted on headboard 
or caseboard of the bed, will shake the 
bed vigorously when activated by Clock- 
Timer, Baby-Cry Alert, or other signaling 
device. Has an air-cooled motor. 


-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 


s VIBRALITE sie 


a, 


~ PRODUCTS, IN “ 
is Box 23578 - ee 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 


(305) 563-8731 (Voice) 


Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. Interpreters: A.C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 


Rey: chet aes leh ig Tee and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 


TTY: 301-662-7921 
HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. |A 50701 
ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m,; 

Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 
(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


You are welcome to worship with usat... 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
2100-44th Street S.W. 
Grand Rapids, MI 49509 
Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul Frigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.O. Box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 


: 866 
Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 
318/442-7773 
Sunday School - 9:30 A.M. 
Sunday Moming Worship - 10:45 A.M. 
Wedinesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 


Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 


AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

Corner of Laurel and Olive Streets 

P.O. Box 272 

Amite, Louisiana 70422 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 
Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 
street in an old church. 

Church phone - 504/748-7135 


BAKER: 

Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 
318/281-6885 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 


Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 


Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 


Wednesday-Bible Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 


BATON ROUGE: 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 

529 Convention Street 

P.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 
504 / 343-8324 

Sunday Schoo! - 9:00 A.M. 
Morning Worship - 10:30 A.M. 
Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 


Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 


BOSSIER CITY: 

Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
2535 Barbara Street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 
318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
901 West Main 

Houma, Loulsiana 70360 
504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 

1301 Lafayette Street 

P.O. Box 2518 

Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 Voice/ TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/ TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning Worship-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-11:00 A.M. 


LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1631 West Sale Road 

P.O. Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 Voice/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 


MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 
318/325-3174 


MORGAN CITY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 
504/384-5920 

Sunday Schoo! - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

508 Second Street 

Natchitoches, Loulsiana 71457 
318/352-3737 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
(Partial interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 

6118 Canal Boulevard 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 Voice/ TTY 
504/486-6231 Voice/ TTY 

Sunday School - 9:15 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:30 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 6:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:00 P.M. 
Office Open Monday - Friday- 

8:00 A.M. - 3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th Weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 


RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 
318/255-4628 


SHREVEPORT: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 

543 Ockley Drive 

Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 

318/865-0994 TTY or Voice 

Sunday Schoo! - 9:45 A.M. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 


Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall No. 125 


Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 
Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall No. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 
Activity Building (once a month) 
Captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
No. 125 (twice a month) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fia. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919) 243-4149 


Welcomes You! 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship 11:00 a.m. 
Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 
All services interpreted 
If traveling 1-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falis Church, Vieginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 
30344 
All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 

Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


When in Albuquerque area, welcome to.... 
MONTGOMERY BLVD. CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 
7201 Montgomery Blvd., NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 

Bible Class 9:30 a.m.; Worship 8:15 a.m. & 5:00 
p.m. Wednesday Bible Class 7:00 p.m. 

Larry Schwarz, Deaf Minister 

Jean Burch, Interpreter 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Eliyn, Ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 
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When in Idaho, visit... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. 


MEMORIAL DR. CHURCH OF CHRIST 
747 South Memorial Dr. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74112 
Bible Study 9:30 a.m. 
Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Sun. Eve. 6:00 p.m. 
Wed. Eve. 7:30 p.m. 
Tom Ramey, Deaf Minister 
Office (918) 832-0330 
Both TTY or Voice 
“MUST THE DEAF DIE WITHOUT CHRIST?” 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 


ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1210 Locust St. 
St. Louis, MO 63103 
Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 
The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael's Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1780 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 


The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild ebcials. fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serving the deaf in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 

Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 

voice (215) 247-1059 


eee 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 

churches across the nation. 
For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 
The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, a 38214 


The Rev. — atin, Ex. Secy. 
29 Somerset 
St. uae. Missourl 63119 
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The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
209 East 16th Street 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 


Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to . 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Giltham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. LaVern Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor's residence, TTY 722-0602 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 


Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday Schoo) 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 

TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 
OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattic, WA 


(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 1] a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 


11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship 
Rev. Michael J. Hayes, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-561-6468 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


64114 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Beicher and Highway 19) 


A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services ure every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 


every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 


Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


“We are happy to greet you at... 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.: Worship Serv- 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Baliantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to.. . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


First and third Sunday of every month. 
and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 
Also fourth Sunday of every month at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
807 N. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 
Rooms | and 1, 11:00 a.m. 
Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at .. . 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to... 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 pm 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 — Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf” 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, lll. 61108 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 


93034. 
Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST — DEAF 
3325 $. 11th St., Abilene, TX.79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame; Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit— approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 
Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S$. York Rd., Eimhurst, ili. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSiSI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hillis, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral Asst/Aast. Dir. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 


(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 
Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 
Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
” 24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 
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ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 
Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 
Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
ene language. Socials immediately follow in the 
all. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 

CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 
Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every lst Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 
St. Mary's Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 
All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: Ist & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 
Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil- 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 
The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow- 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services lst, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
45 Church Street, Hartford, CT 06103 
TTY: (203) 278-0178 Voice: (203) 527-7231 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 
Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark's & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays — Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary's Chapel 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 

Wiliamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portiand, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 


OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
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DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
ey Sunday: or 621-8950 10:00 AM 
ible Class 11-00 AM 
Worship Service 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer. lay minister 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 WN. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 

TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 

Home 724-4097 


In the Los Angeles area... 
SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 
1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 
Siyned worship services every Sunday. 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voice) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 


2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 
13880 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 

Services: First Friday, 7:30 Ae 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 

noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 
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Bible Study 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 


E’rdenheim, PA 19118 


Alexander Fieischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1882 NCJD CONVENTION 


Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


August 4-8 1982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
lowa 51501 


Salem Deaf Fellowship 
(Interdenominational) 


Meets in the Chapel of the First Free Methodist 
Church, 4455 Silverton Rd., Salem, OR 97305 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Sunday Morning Worship 10:50 a.m. 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:30 p.m. 


Rev. Kent Olney, Pastor 
Voice/TTY (503) 581-2006 


JOIN 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Enclosed is my check for: 


z= Individual Membership $15.00 
Ec < Husband-Wife Membership 25.00 
35.00 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


eee eee ee ae eae ae 
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Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. 


STATE 
-_ Subscription only, $10.00 per year, $11.00 to foreign countries. 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


eee eee ee ne s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| [| Family Membership 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
- 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 WN. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411: 


All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 


10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


American Missions to the Deaf, Inc. 
Independent, Fundamental Mission Board 


——Foreign Missions in Jamaica and 
Central America 
——Bible Correspondence School 


——Deaf and hearing missionary 
applications accepted 


Write for more information 
American Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 425, Dept. DA 
State Line, PA 17263 


ZIP 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 


Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 


11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha ‘welcome) from .. . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 


612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 


2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 


LRAD 
LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
TTY (SOL) 565-4374 
7 p.m.-l a.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 

each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 


>» ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 


ASSOCIATION 


Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 


Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 


61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
-come and see us. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 


4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 


Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 

hy not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 
Pond Avenue, Lutz 33549, Telephone: 
(813) 949-3423 (TTY). 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 


welcome you to “OKCAD” 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday night. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


So, Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 


Welcome—Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month. 
Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Secretary 


“OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 


33166 


Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 


Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


When in Orlando, please come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 


5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 | Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 


Open every 2nd Friday night. 


of each month. 


DCCO=200-10N-A SEPS3 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


DRAMA DEPT - 


BOX 1001 


7TH & FLORIDA AVE NE 


WASHINGTON DC 


20002 


